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Ever watch a drooping rose revive after a summer rain? Watch the same sort 

of miracle happen in your hair, thanks to fabulous new Suave. Just a touch 
moisturizes hair problems away—new greaseless way. Dryness, drabness go. 

Highlights sparkle. Suddenly your hair obeys perfectly, takes any hairstyle easily. 
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Listerine Stops Bad Breath 
4 Times Better than Tooth Paste! 


DON’T TRY TO BRUSH 
BAD BREATH AWAY 


Chart proves Listerine’s superiority 


Tooth paste is for teeth—Listerine is for your breath. 
Be You see, germs in the mouth cause most bad breath. 
No tooth paste is antiseptic, so no tooth paste kills germs the 
way Listerine Antiseptic does...on contact, by millions. 
Listerine Antiseptic stops bad breath four times better 
than tooth paste —nothing stops bad breath as effectively 
as the Listerine way. 


Always reach for Listerine after you brush your teeth. 
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for RELIEF of COLDS MISERIES 
‘and SINUS CONGESTION. .. 


Revolutionary ~ 

| 3-layer tablet CRITICAL ‘ 
HELPS DRAIN ae 
lo OF COLDS } 
: ALLS IMIECTION ! 
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SINUS CAVITIES 


Relieves Pressure, Pain, Congestion relief of body aches and pains due to colds...plus 
Works Through the Bloodstream an exclusive antihistamine to block allergic reac- 
Reaches all Congested Areas tions often associated with colds. And, to help build 

eS body resistance to colds infection, DRISTAN con- 
tains Vitamin C—actually five times your daily min- 
imum requirement (in one day’s dose). 
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Shrinks Swollen Membranes 
Restores Free Breathing 
Reduces Fever 


Controls Postnasal Drip No ordinary colds medicine... whether in liquid, 


tablet or any other form...can benefit you in the 
For new blissful relief of colds miseries and sinus same way as DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 
congestion...try DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. Millions of people have already found new bliss- 


In DRISTAN, you get the scientific Decongestant ful relief from colds miseries and sinus congestion 
most prescribed by doctors...to help shrink pain- with DRISTAN. You can, too! Get DRISTAN 
fully swollen nasal-sinus membranes. You also get Decongestant Tablets. Available without prescrip- 
a highly effective combination of Pain-Relievers for tion. And...important...accept no substitutes. 
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VITAMIN c 


BEFORE. Sinuses and nasal pas- EXCLUSIVE! DRISTAN is the galt 1ON 
sages clogged with germ-laden exclusive 3-layer tablet discovery STUER 
mucus...responsible for so much which for the first time makes it | 6 FE 


colds suffering. 

AFTER. All nose and sinus areas 
_ decongested and drained...free, 
* comfortable breathing restored. 
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Asthma & Passion: The scene Miami, 
moon over, stars on high, stars on foot— 
Godfrey, Pat Boone, Red Skelton, Car- 
mel Quinn, Rossina DaRimini, Tony 
Marvin. Why Miami? The Boones are 
Arthur’s guests at the Kenilworth 
Hotel and, not incidentally, to accept a 
distinguished award at Fort Lauderdale 
from the Jaycees. Arthur, Carmel, Ros- 
sina and Tony are there to gather sun- 
shine and reroute it via TV throughout 
the nation. Why Skelton? Red says, “I 
left California because of asthma and 
found it here.” He grins and adds 
quickly, “I’m only joking. I’ve had 
asthma for years but I was always ego- 
tistical about it. I liked to think I was 
just. passionate.” 

Godfrey's Miami: Maybe it’s a se- 
eret, maybe not, but N.Y.C. is a town 
that frustrates Mr. G. Arthur likes to 
move in the sun, feel his muscles and 
the open air and the pulse of a boat and 
a helicopter. In warm and sunny Miami 
Beach, all of this becomes possible. He 
has the energy and zest of a teenager. 
Chaises longues by the hundreds sur- 
round the Kenilworth pool, but none 
has felt the weight of Mr. G. After the 
show, he plunges into the pool. He takes 
lunch at the wheel while steering his 
42-foot Matthews. “I feel so good and 
happy here,” he says. “I told Mary (Mrs. 
Godfrey) that next year we will come 
down the first of December and stay 
until spring—if it were only possible.” 

Sudden Dignity: On a Saturday 
afternoon, the Boones boarded Arthur’s 
boat and were motored up to the yacht 


Full soeed ahead toward water-ski lesson—Shirley Boone, Sue Secondino, Patty Godfrey, Pete S., Pat B. and captoin f 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE EAST COAST 


basin in beautiful Fort Lauderdale. A 
police escort, with sirens screaming, de- 
livered the Boones to the War Memorial 
Auditorium where the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was honoring 
the ten outstanding young men of the 
year. The honored included scientists, 
educators, journalists and doctors. Pat 
was the first entertainer to be so dis- 
tinguished in fourteen years. After- 
ward, Pat tells you, “This is the most 
moving thing that has ever happened to 
me. Not that I think I really deserved 
the award. I felt out of place, for the 
others had really done something sig- 
nificant, world-shaking. I’ve done the 
best I can, which to me, in a sense, is 
outstanding. I honestly believe that any 
man anywhere who has an honorable 
job and does his best at it, is an out- 
standing man.” On the program, Pat 
was last to make an acceptance speech 
and his sincerity won him the audience. 
Commenting on the Jaycee trophy, a 
plaque with two hands clasping, he said, 
“To me, this is the symbolic difference 
between the Russians’ education of 
youth and democracy’s way. For the 
Russians, it is merely the way to bolster 
their scientific progress. For us, with 
the hands clasping and touching, it is 
the wish to be helpful and encouraging.” 

Red plus Red: At breakfast, the word 
was out that Red Skelton would join 
redheaded Godfrey on the morning pro- 
grams, and the results were memorable. 
It was a wedding of philosophies. Red 
said, “When we're rehearsing a show, 
we never say, “This is funny.’ We say, 


For What’s New on the West Coast, See Page 8 


@ by Peter Abbott 


‘T think it is funny,’ and we say it hope- 
fully. Then we pray. After all these 
years, I get down to a show at least an 
hour before we go on and they ask me, 
‘Why are you here so soon?’ Well, it’s 
just because I want to worry.” Red went 
on, “Why do you do it? If you can make 
a few people forget their troubles for a} 
minute, it’s worth all of it. Besides, | 
there’s That Man and that little boy up | 
in heaven. I’m always working for } 
them.” | 


Candid Shot: A very pretty girl| 
dashes into the surf. A very beautiful |) 
woman walking on the beach waves her |jj 
hand. The teenager, redhaired, is Ar- 
thur’s daughter Patty. The blonde is | 
Arthur’s wife, Mary. 


A Lot of Bull: In February of 756, | 
Pete Secondino and Sue Lenderman | 
were married in Scircleville, Indiana. | 
Pete’s wedding gift to his bride was a 
Hereford calf, cost $100. A year-plus 
later, at the International Livestock Ex- | 
position, the full-grown calf was named | 
grand champion. When the bidding got 
up to $24 a pound, Mr. Godfrey, occa- |} 
sionally impulsive, impulsed, “Enough } 
of this shilly-shallying. $30.” The steer 
weighed 1100 pounds and Mr. G. phoned | 
his lawyer to get together $33,000—a lot }} 
of cash for a lot of bull, which he then jf 
donated to the National Cowboy Hall }} 
of Fame. When Pete and Sue met Ar- jj 
thur again in Chicago this past Decem- |} 
ber, Mr. G. invited them to Miami as 
his guests. Says Pete, “My eyes popped 
out like turnips.” Pete is twenty-three | 
and Sue, twenty-one. They flew to] 
Miami in Arthur’s plane, set up i 
the luxurious (Continued on page 6) 
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jive ponies, dead air are Snooks O'Brien's 
Jlilemma, while wife and kids soak up the sun. 


Arthur G. loves to move in sun, and amongst good friends and red- 
heads—Skelton, and Rossina DaRimini, to whom flying is for birds. 


| 
Where Mom goes, there go Fuller kids—here 
with mother, Carmel Quinn, and Tony Marvin. 


% 


With Pat for Jaycee awards at Fort Lauder- This porpoise is for real—and no baloney—and lots of fun for Sue 
dale, Shirley Boone was lovely in white chiffon. and Pete Secondino, who hail from landlocked state of Indiana. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Kenilworth, clothed at Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, and then were escorted around 
town by Patty Godfrey. Sue said, 
“Next to Daddy and Pete and my 
brother, Arthur is the nicest man I 
know. Some people, when they do 
something for you, expect something in 
return, but Mr. Godfrey seems to just 
do things because he likes us.’ With 
Patty, they had a ball. Sue said, “Patty 
is so close to our age. We have the 
same feeling about school. Patty wants 
to get out and we don’t want to go 
back.” 

Mellifluous Marvin: Most decorative 
sight about the Kenilworth was Tony 
Marvin. Everyone was buzzing. Tony 
said, “It’s become a trademark. I’m 
afraid if I were to show up in a floppy 
jacket, they’d think I was sick.” Tony 
notes, “We come down to relax, to 
eatch our breath. We take things as 
they come. Once Arthur was doing a 
commercial for a TV receiver and the 
stagehand awkwardly pushed the set 
into the pool. Arthur dived right in and 
continued the commercial. Another 
morning, I was all dressed up, really 
polished, and someone gave the word— 
it must have been Arthur—and I was 
pushed in the pool with a brand new 
pair of silk trousers, new, white buck 
shoes and a tailored shirt. Once in the 
pool, I didn’t get out until the show 
was over. Now, how much more relaxed 
can you get?” 

Arthur Observes: “I’m looking at 
Rossina and her pretty red hair and I’m 
thinking of the redheaded McGuire 
Sisters. It seems to me they were once 
all brunettes and what I’m thinking of 
is that somehow, after a girl is in show 
business a few years, her hair begins 
to grow in red.” 


March will roar, but like a dove, 
for Mary Martin's two-in-one Sunday. 


The Unexpected: Snooks O’Brien, 
stage director, says, “This is the most re- 
laxed, unrehearsed show on the air. 
Monday, Arthur may say, ‘Have a black 
horse here Wednesday. The next day, 
he says; “Don’t forget that pair of Shet- 
land ponies.’ So I don’t say I already 
ordered a black stallion! With Arthur, 
you just take it from the present and 
go. And you don’t even know what he’s 
going to do with the horses when they 
get there.” Snooks stares across the 
pool where his children are playing, also 
as Arthur’s guests. “Only time we ever 
goofed was on a simulcast. Arthur went 
underwater at the Seaquarium to play 
with some sharks. The TV picture was 
fine, but everyone forgot about radio 
and all the listeners got was five min- 
utes of dead air. Up in New York, they 
were screaming.” 

Yet Another Redhead: Carmel 
Quinn came into the bedroom, her hair 
pinned up. Her husband Bill Fuller 
stretched across a bed watching news 
on TV. No sound, just pictures, so Car- 
mel could talk. “All three children are 
in the next room. We always travel to- 
gether. Even Terry, who is only four 
months old, is with us.” Then she 
notes, “It’s been hard on Shirley Boone 
seeing mine. You know, she and Pat 
are taking their first vacation alone 
since they were married. But, when she 
sees my children, I can feel the loneli- 
ness come into her eyes.” Carmel, still 
as ebullient as the day she crashed into 
show business five years ago via Ar- 
thur’s Talent Scouts, says, “I can take 
everything here but the sailing. Yester- 
day I was out with Arthur and he said, 
‘Honey, do you want me to turn back 
the boat?’ I was feeling awful but I 
said, ‘No, I feel fine.’ I don’t care what 
Arthur does—sailing, flying, swimming 
with sharks, high-diving—so long as he 
goes first, I'll do it.” 

Candid Shot: Red Skelton comes 
over to tape an evening show with Ar- 
thur. Red looks up at the Kenilworth, 
where guests are rubbernecking from 
their balconies. Red chides, “All you 
patients get back into your rooms. 
Nurse, get those patients back to their 
beds.” 

In a Cabana: She was swarmed by 
autograph hunters, and delighted them 
with her beauty and her Portuguese- 
Italian accent. Then Rossina DaRimini 
took refuge in a cabana. “I give fifty- 
two concerts in twenty-seven states be- 
fore I get here,” she said breathlessly. 
She won national recognition with her 
appearance on Talent Scouts three years 
ago. Breathlessly, she went on, “I sacri- 
fice marriage for my career. The Latin 
people is too much jealous. Besides, I 
love children and, for this reason, I 
don’t trust myself. If I marry tomorrow 
and have children is end of my career.” 
She is twenty-seven and has only one 
fear. “I worry about death all time in 
air and I fly all time. When I go into 
plane I say, ‘Mamma mia,’ and I cry like 
baby. Sometimes I say, ‘Oh, God, I’m 


He for whom bell tolls March 12— 
Jason Robards won't answer phone. 


so young to die. Can’t you wait little 
while longer?’” She adds, “Mr. God- 
frey so very patient with me. He sits 
down and explains how safe is flying. 
I love him. To me, there is a God in the, 
sky but Mr. Godfrey is mine on ground.”’ 


Sound-Off: Pink, smooth-skinned Pat 


Boone says, “There are a couple of 
things I want to correct about those 
teen-age stories about me. I discussed) 
my teen-age problems because [| 


thought it would be helpful to others if} 


they knew you could make a mistake 
and not go bad. But one writer said I 
‘guzzled beer in bed.’ Not true. I ex-| 
perimented with beer like a kid will ex- | 
periment with a cigarette in his bed-) 
room, and then hid the beer can under! 
my bed. And then that business about 
my sneaking a couple of things off a 


store counter, like a lot of other kids|| 


looking for excitement. That’s all there | 
was to it. It was kid stuff. But I wasn’t 
preaching at that time, as one writer | 
said.” 


Aboard the Mary B.: So named, the 


notes, “It'll be just lovely when the sun | 
sets.” He takes you into the sea for a/| 
few minutes, then heads back into the 
channels for a water tour of Miami| 
Beach. “Can you imagine, this was once 
all ugly. It shows you what beauty man 
can make for himself.” He points out | 
the handsome buildings, identifies trees 
and shrubbery and flowers. TV critic | 
John Crosby reminisces about his child- 
hood in Miami. Arthur notes, “You're | 
just a kid. I’m fourteen years older 
than you.” Crosby says, “You look ten 
years younger than you did ten years 
ago.” Arthur says. “That was after 
the hip operation. You know, I went 
into shock twice. That took a lot out of | 
me. But now I feel great. I never felt | 
better.” Carmel Quinn comes up and | 
Arthur insists she steer for a while. The 
sky has turned deep red and you go be- } 
low. The talk is about Arthur. Pat | 
Boone says, “Arthur was saying that he | 
has no talents. He was telling that to 
Red Skelton. I know Arthur isn’t a j 
great comedian or a great singer, but | 
he’s got a great talent. He makes 


happy.” When the boat docks, Carmel 
Quinn comes down smiling and takes 
husband Bill’s hand. “Wasn’t I a fine 
Captain? I just followed the green 
lights. They reminded me of Mother 
Ireland.” 


Mad for March: For no good reason, 
the wild month of March will contain 
several of the best television shows of 
the season. Most money ever spent on 
a TV dramatic show—$350,000—goes 
into a three-hour production of Hem- 
ingway’s “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” 
CBS-TV’s Playhouse 90 spreads this 
over two evenings, March 12 and 19. 
The show will star Jason Robards Jr., 
Maria Schell and Maureen Stapleton. 
Most exciting aspect is the appearance 
of Robards, who currently stars in the 
Broadway play, “The Disenchanted.” 
Previously, he was in O’Neill’s “Long 
Day’s Journey into Night.” New York 
critics have raved over him and call him 
the finest young actor in the country. 
Though he did many TV jobs early in 
his career, he has turned down most 
‘offers lately, contending there are so 
many dramatic limitations in television. 
‘On the personal side, he is a very quiet 
man who keeps off to himself—not even 
this agent has his phone number or 
home address. ... On March 15, Frances 
i angford returns to TV with a spec- 
tacular on NBC-TV. She has with her a 
Hope, Hut cast of stars, including Bob 
[OP Hugh O’Brian and Edgar Bergen. 
the . Menotti opera, which debuted last 
ap 
i 


In Spoletto, Italy, Franca Duval and Richard Cross rehearse 


year in Europe will be colorcast on 
NBC-TV, March 8, at 5 P.M. Franca 
Duval sings title role of “Maria Golo- 
vin.” . . . Last season, the TV musical 
production of the Pulitzer Prize play, 
“Green Pastures,’ won almost every 
award in the business as the finest TV 
musical of the year, but very few people 
saw it. Reason for this was the late Mike 
Todd, who scheduled his Madison 
Square Garden birthday party for 
“Around the World in 80 Days” at the 
same time. The Todd show turned out 
to be noisy and not very entertaining, 
and many hundreds of thousands re- 
gretted missing “Green Pastures.” The 
good news is that on March 23, NBC- 
TV again brings “Green Pastures” to 
your screen, and again “live” and in 
compatible color. Don’t goof again. 

Look this month for an exciting new 
film project over CBS-TV. Andre Gi- 
rard has painted directly on film a kind 
of running mural for “The Sermon on 
the Mount” and “The Resurrection and 
the Passion,” produced by the National 
Council of Catholic Men. While these 
programs are usually carried on Sun- 
day, at press time, CBS was so enthusi- 
astic that they were considering pre- 
empting nighttime programs to show 
off this new process. . . . On Sunday, 
March 29, NBC-TV boasts two different 
performances by the most cherished 
Mary Martin. In the afternoon, between 
four and five, she will sing for children. 
In the evening, from eight-thirty to ten, 
she’ll go sophisticated for the adults. 


"Golovin." 


Color your Hair 


Nestle Colorinse glorifies your 
natural hair shade with glamorous 
color-highlights and silken sheen. 
Colorinse also removes dulling soap 
film, makes hair easier to manage, 
unbelievably lovely! 12 colors that 
rinse in...shampoo out! 29¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Nestle Colortint intensifies your 
natural hair color OR adds thrilling 
NEW color. Colortint also blends-in 
gray hair to youthful new beauty! 
More than a rinse but not a perma- 
nent dye—Colortint lasts through 3 
shampoos! 10 fabulous shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 


HAIR COLORING SPECIALISTS 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Dancer Barrie Chase chases rumors. 


Who's to carry the name? Ty Hardin. 


e by Bud Goode 


J ACK BENNY off March 1 for this year’s 
charity junket. Jack will play the 
fiddle for real—that’s the Virginia Reel 
—in San Francisco, March 1, Washing- 
ton D.C., March 28, and Carnegie Hall, 
April 6. Jack has been practicing for | 
months for this concert tour—practicing |; 
running. . . . Clint Walker, back at 
Warner Bros., is hopeful of doing a fea- | 
ture picture—the lure that brought him 
back to the studio. Plans now are to jj 
have Clint alternate in the Cheyenne | 
series with Ty Hardin, who will carry 
the Bronco Layne name. . . . Clint’s 
salary, rumored to be $1,500 a week, is 
the same pay now as when he left the 
studio nearly a year ago. Clint, on his 
way east to help out in his sister’s 
health-food store, was saved by the 
bell-like sound of jingling silver... . 
Speaking of health foods, newcomer 
John Compton of The D.A.’s Man raises 
his own salads high in the Hollywood 
Hills. When John was odd-jobbing 
around in the real-estate business, he 
sold Will Hutchins his home in the hills 
but was recently seen out front trans- 
planting some of his own rare cacti in 
Will’s garden. Anyone for cactus apples? 
... Jack Webb says he’s found complete 
happiness for the first time in his career, 
credits it all to his new wife, “Miss 


ry ? America” Jackie Loughery. Jack | 
For What’s New on the East Coast, See Page 4 wasn’t even upset when his new engine- | 


Eddie's here—and there, doing guest shots on big shows and Vegas club date. 


Lennons have new sister, Dot contract—and George Burns and Dale Robertson "'live.'’ Who could ask for more? 


‘driven lawnmower sheared off half-a- 
‘ dozen sprinkler heads. And that’s a fact, 
ma’am. 

Lads ‘n’ Lasses: Western detective 
Dale Robertson dating private eye’s 
gal, Lola Albright from the Peter Gunn 
show; Judi Meredith and Barry Coe 
rantin’ and ravin’—about one another. 


|’ Speaking of Barries, Fred Astaire and 


Barrie Chase deny the rumors. .. . In- 
teresting sidelight on the hit Fred As- 
taire show: Producer Bud Yorkin has 
\been flooded with six-figure offers, has 
backed off from all—still waiting on the 
NBC-TV deal to produce a five-a-week 
strip with Red Rowe, a combination 
Ernie Ford and Arthur Godfrey. Red 
doesn’t play the uke as well as Arthur, 
nor does he pick peas as fast as Ernie. 
But then, who wants to be a pea-pickin’ 
ukulele player? 

Shades of Bob Cummings: Dwayne 
Hickman will have a new girl every 
week in his TV series, Affairs Of Dobie 
Gillis. Quips Dwayne, “I learned a lot 
from Uncle Bob.” . . . Brother Darryl] 
(Hickman, cast in the CBS-TV pilot, 
“World in White,” says, “No, it’s not 
about a New York snowstorm. Dick 
York and I play medical interns, with 
accents on humor and romance, not 
medicine.” Sort of a “Dr. Desi-Lucy.” 
_.. John Bachelor Father Forsythe, 
back from filming “The Avenger” in 


Europe with co-star Rosana Chifano, 
says Rosie is going to be bigger than 
MM. Guesting on the Bill Leyden show, 
It Could Be You, John “Dimples” For- 
sythe received one of the biggest wel- 
comes the show has ever seen. Smile, 
John. .. . Meanwhile, back at the track, 
sportscar driver Leyden has received 
an invite to drive in the Las Vegas In- 
vitational Road Race first week of 
March. Bill will drive his indomitable 
“77,” a copy of the car which won the 
Le Mans race last year. Souped-up and 
ready to go, “Ol’ 77” is about as lucky 
a number as you can get in Las Vegas. 
Why don’t they make a TV spec out of 
the race—call it, “77 Las Vegas Strip”? 
. .. Despite Eddie Fisher’s cancelling, 
he’s being seen on more TV screens than 
ever—in one week, guesting with Breg- 
man, Berle and Gobel. His last show of 
the current contract is March 17; on 
March 18, he guests again for Berle, and 
from there to the Vegas Tropicana for 
four weeks. But don’t fret for Eddie, 
boy—his contract with NBC has twelve 
years to go... . Tom “John Slaughter” 
Tryon now starring in Disney’s new 
epic, “Gold,” drew his own caricature 
for a Sunday supplement and was asked 
as a result to pen his own daily comic 
strip. Whoa a minute, Tom, that’s Mr. 
Disney’s province. 


Words and Music: Lucey has been 


charging around like a mad wet hen up 
to her wings in the Desilu Workshop— 
the busiest barn on Hollywood Blvd.., 
with twenty-two young actors under 
contract—making hers the biggest tal- 
ent pool in Hollywood. Their first pro- 
duction, words and music by Austin 
Hamilton, will roll in April, and if it’s 
“sood” will be seen on TV... . David 
Niven acts in up-coming Four Star 
series over NBC-TV—as well as host- 
ing. David and wife Hjordis visit her 
parents’ home in Sweden in March and 
April, while Niven prepares for “The 
Reason Why,” to be produced in Eng- 
land. The reason why Mr. Niven is so 
busy, of course, being that he is nearly 
a perfect actor... . Fess Parker has 
discovered Robie Lester of Cascade 
Records. He shoulda—he owns Cascade 
Records. ... Birthday Girl Jane Powell, 
doing the Garry Moore Show on March 
9, takes her family to New York for 
two weeks to prepare for the two-heur 
spec, “Meet Me in St. Louis,” to be seen 
on April 26. Incidental Intelligence: 
Both Debbie and Janie are April Fool’s 
girls. .. . George Burns’ ratings have 
taken a rise since George is now “live” 
—we always thought that George was 
live, but it took the ratings to prove it. 
. . . Buddy Bregman (see story, this 
issue, page 30) signed a five-year con- 
tract with Maurice Duke. Buddy’s 


. WHAT'S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


(Continued) 


Under hood of his Ol’ 77"'—road-racer 
Bill Leyden and Sid Colby of San Francisco. 


NBC-TV show is set for thirteen 
weeks and the teen-mail is mounting. 

Tally Ho, the Fox! Hugh O’Brian 
flying back to London from Paris and 
Rome for one more fling at fox-hunt- 
ing on the jolly old moors of England, 
doncha know. Hark, Wyatt, there goes 
the villain! ... Georgia Carr, one of 
the swingin’est peaches in old L.A., 
has a new lyric on the Dot label called 
“Don’t Go,” and if you hear it once, 
you won't... . Dot's Randy Wood 
signed the Lennon Sisters on the 
dotted line. The girls were saying, be- 
fore the new baby was born in the 
family, “We hope it’s a boy!” Now, 
they’re pleased as punch with new 
baby sister, Anne Madolin, weighing 
in at six pounds, nine ounces. The girls 
and their dad, Bill Lennon, had a dol- 
lar pool going to pick the young one’s 
arrival to the hour, day and minute. 


Janet won. ... Molly Bee finished 

3 : we ’ with her Cissie pilot and waiting for 
Here's Bob Cummings havin’ a ball on the set with three beauteous gals a sponsor. Say, wouldn’t that make a 
—hbut they're only one-thirtieth of number throwing party to honor B.C. great song title? . . . Shirley Mac- 


Laine’s secret ambition—to do “Little 
Women” on TV! ... Jon Hall trying to 
finalize a deal in Mexico to film Bill 
O’Dwyer’s life. . . . Zsa Zsa Gabor’s 
stock has gone up in the eyes of in- 
dustrialist Hal Hayes. . . . George 
Englund and ex-Lassie-lass, Cloris | 
Leachman, together in their new |; 
home in Darien, Connecticut... . 
Who’s Breakin’ Records: Pat Boone 
has sold an estimated twenty-million 
records to date—proof of TV’s pull. 
Add more proof—the new album, 
“Music From Peter Gunn,” is the fast- 
est-selling side of twelve ever to hit 
the record racks. Sold 30,000 on its 
first round and is moving faster than 
the historical best seller, “South Pa- 
cific.” RCA looks for a total 120,000 
for this Hank Mancini-scripted disc. 

Alaska anyone? Tennessee Ernie 
says he and his wife, Betty, ended up 
in Hollywood by accident. They were | 


ieee ee 


T on their way to Alaska when they 
v stopped off in sunny Southern Cal. to 
® Home's where heart of Pete Foun- Early bird's no April Fool, says chick a Bey eae god ee oe 3 
Hf tain and wife belongs—New Orleans. to Jane Powell, daughter Lindsey. Ninther’s loss was the Forty sete 


pie 


gain. . . . Why don't the DeCastro 
Sisters cut a record called, “Rebel 
With a Cause’? .. . Odd Industry is 
Hollywood—Mike Ansara makes more 
money on tour, now that Broken Ar- 
row is off the net, than he made work- 
ing on the series. Jan Merlin of Rough 
Riders had to take his new bride to 
Africa for honeymoon while he filmed 
pix of wild lions. And oddest job of all 
is held by Rod Redwing, full-blooded 
Indian, who teaches the Western 
“heroes” how to shoot. . . . Bob 
Cummings to be given a party by the 
one hundred or more girls he’s had 
on his show—and Bob will be the only 
man present. How can you top that? 
.. . Groucho, trying to finish the last 
200 pages of his book, says, “No more 
interviews ... you writers are stealin’ 
all my stuff.” Of course, Groucho’s book 
will only have 200 pages in it... . Art 
Linkletter’s People Are Funny re- 
esived 15.000 letters on the “Tie Him 
Up” stunt involving Houdini-like es- 
cape artist Carl Eddington. One letter 
came from a package-wrapper at Nei- 
man-Marcus. High-class knots? . . 
Link has just been presented with a 
plaque by the Los Angeles Board of 
Suvervisors, naming him as one of the 
“Outstanding Radio and Television 
Personalities of Our Time.” ... Artisa 
salesman par excellence—he sold 
Mikoyan, when he was in Hollywood, 
on letting Art and family shoot all the 
film they wanted in their ten-day trip 
to Russia, to be used on the House 
Party show. I can hear Art now, dole- 
fully reciting, “As the sun sinks slow- 
ly over the Kremlin ... we leave Mos- 
cow behind.” ... Art’s producer, John 
Guedel, has a newly-installed radio- 
telephone in his Rolls Royce. But, last 
seen on Hollywood and Vine, Uncle 
_ John was dialing his dime in the phone 
booth in front of Thrifty Drug. Rea- 
son? The radio-telephone in his car 
is on a party line. 

Speaking of Rolls Royces, Red Skel- 
ton just bought a new one. Playing 
the country’s leading clown pays off. 
But then, one would expect Freddie 
the Freeloader to ride in style. ... The 
Maverick Bros., Jack Kelly and Jim 
Garner, traded their shootin’ irons for 
golfin’ irons recently for the Los An- 
geles Open golf tourney at the Rancho 
golf course. Big Jim even entered Bing 
Crosby’s Pebble Beach golf fling at 
the behest of his own brother—that’s 

right, a golf pro. .. . Latest Word De- 
‘partment: Lawrence Welk gaining 
one and losing one—Lawrence is 
about to become a grandfather for the 
second time. But favorite Pete Foun- 
tain is going out on his own—will 
guest on Como’s and Bob Hope’s 
March shows, then settle down in New 
Orleans. We won’t be losing Pete for- 
ever, though. You can count on Foun- 
tain’s clarinet, the sweetest reed to 
come along since Goodman, to be pop- 
ping up on top-rated shows from now 
on. ... And did you know that Holly- 
_ wood stars who give out their John 
Hancocks for merchandise endorse- 


No fair stealin' a guy's cigars, 
clowns Groucho to Ernie Kovacs. 


Come back, stay a while, swings 
sweet Georgia Carr—and they do! 


Pro Herbert, scorekeeper (right) go 
over golf tab with Jim Garner. 


WOMAN TO WOMAN 


problem days 


* * 
} * 

* ...about < 
; personal care ; 
° * 

. during : 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* 
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Q. Shouldn't I stay home on 
problem days? Many girls do. 


A. Your monthly period is not a sickness. 
It's a natural, normal part of your life. So, 
there’s no reason to stay home—unless 
your doctor says otherwise. Take your 
mind off yourself. Do things you normally 
do, things you enjoy doing. Get plenty of 
fresh air and exercise. This will help you 
feel better, look better, too! 


Q. | always have skin troubles on 
those days. What can | do? 


A. As young people grow toward ma- 
turity, oil glands become more active. 
Pores may become clogged and pimples 
develop. At maturity, your glands learn to 
function smoothly, and your skin will 
clear. Meanwhile, be sure you wash your 
skin with soap and warm water—3 times 
a day. Don’t be afraid of water! Science proves 
it can't harm you on those days! Since we 

erspire more freely then, it’s zmportant to 
paee: That's why millions of girls have 
turned to Tampax... They can bathe, 
shower—as at any other time of the month. 


Q. What deodorant is best to use 
on problem days? 


A. Whatever deodorant you usually rel 
on should be effective during your eee 
So far as your sanitary protection is con- 
cerned, deodorant powders on pads can 
only mask the odor. They can’t prevent # 
from forming. This is another reason why 
so many girls prefer Tampax. Worn in- 
ternally, it prevents odor from forming. 
Banishes all the other telltale signs —lines, 
bulges, ridges. Keeps your secret safe/ 


Q. What should I do about ‘‘dis- 
posal problems” on visits? 


A. Disposal of sanitary protection can be 
embarrassing for girls who use pads. 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection solves 
this problem. Makes changing and dis- 
posal truly dscreet. You simply flush it 
away, applicator, and all. 


Wouldn't you like to try Tampax? It’s so 
simple and dainty to use, change, dispose of. 
Comes in 3 absorbency sizes, to suit individual 
needs: Regular, Super, Junior. Ask for it 
wherever drug products are sold. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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SOUND THE ALARR... 


Ed Hider’s being held prisoner in the WNBF 


early-slot, and falling in love with his chains 


A prisoner of the 
love of mike, Ed 
loves the morning, 
too, wite reports. 


No sleepwalker Ed, reports Dick Noel of New York CBS staff, 


but chances are ‘remote’ that caucus for Ma Perkins will carry. 


Ed has top evening audience, too. Eating up Hider hi- 
jinks are his mom and dad, sister Sandra, 14, wife Barbara, 
who, later still, helps him stay awake to type show. 


O HELP HIM, people! Ed Hider’s a self-con- 

fessed, honest-to-gosh ham, and a whole 
town’s eating him up. The morning man for 
WNBEF in Binghamton, New York, Ed puts pro- 
tein into the breakfast hours (6 to 9) via his 
own balanced servings of comedy, music, drama 
and “music-drama.” And Ed holds his audi- 
ences dear. For weekday efforts like “Our Gal 
Thursday Morning” or “Playhouse 89,” he’s 
been known to make them late for their jobs. 
... Young Mr. H. is always on time. If he’s 
slow on the uptake around five of a chill ayem, 
that’s easily remedied: In nightshirt and cap, 
he bundles off to the courthouse—not to plead 
guilty, but to broadcast remote from a spot 
smack in front of the law. A true rabble-rouser, 
while on one such outing, Ed called for a com- 
mittee to “Send Ma Perkins to Congress.” It 
formed; it folded. Undaunted, Ed has turned to 
other things. . . . For a serious look behind 
the funny business, let it be known that Ed 
was born in Binghamton in 1933, to a non- 
show-business family, graduated from North 
High, and attended Boston’s Leland Powers for 
radio training. One year, there was time for 
a long walk: Ed hitchhiked cross-country, 
working his way from city to city. . . . While 
deejaying at WDOS in Oneonta, Ed met the girl 
he would marry. “It was the simple story of 
fan turned wife,” says Ed, who then explains: 
“She was better-looking than I, so, as the say- 
ing goes, ‘if you can’t beat ’em, join ’em.’” 
Joined in marriage, Ed and Barbara live in a 
dandy (‘“Ed-defined” as “an old French term 
meaning small and cold”) three-room apart- 
ment. He collects unusual mugs, records, of 
course, and is a big bug on home-movie mak- 
ing. You can’t beat Ed Hider; so join him! 


DARNIGER 
IS MY BUSINESS 


Craig (left) and crew work on episode about salvage Producer John Craig’s “‘line’’ is a lifeline 
diving—one of many dangerous jobs they document. ; d 
—to man's most perilous occupations 


Me LIKE A DREAM, you say. Colonel John Craig, 
producer-narrator of the California National 
series Danger Is My Business, is the first to agree. 
But even a dream has a basis in reality, and it’s 
a rare fellow, Craig maintains, who hasn’t faced, 
some time or another, the agonizing choice of 
security or high adventure. The predictable thirty- 
five-hour week of manageable anxieties, or the 
. free-lancer’s “dream-safari’”—a Silly Symphony of 
_ fear, cold, staccato, inescapable. At a time when 
young men ask only as to “who sponsors the best 
pension plan,” it’s easy to lose sight of that rare 
type who stakes his life against the demands of his 
_ job, the man the underwriters wouldn’t touch with 
a ten-dollar policy. . . . The philosophy of danger of a 
man like Col. Craig reflects both his own way of 
life and those of men whose extraordinary bread- 
and-butter jobs he documents. Take for example, 
British-born David Brown, authority on “the care 
| and feeding of sharks,” Mexican Road Race driver Ray 
Crawford. “These men,” Craig explains, “share the Small ‘gators for small boys, says Bobby Tiger, Seminole 
sort of courage that throws out logic till the threat ray lesbo Giatondettior a. living. Stronasman ace 
has passed. Further, they all have the ability to Fries g : 9: g 
eee eran oneicloce chage andinot he affected Walsh pits his 154 pounds against half-tonnage of elephant. 
_by it when the next one comes along.” . . . By his 
"own admission, Craig’s life story reads like the 
fantasy of boys’ adventure books, ‘the sort people 
never expect to encounter in real life.” His first 
_job was at sixteen, trouble-shooting for an oil- 
industry tool supplier. Within a few years, he had 
made his fortune in the fields, and quit. A wanderer on 
the earth’s face, he climbed pyramids, shot tigers 
in India, was captured by desert tribesmen. Then, 
off Mexico, at the bottom of the ocean, Craig 
‘discovered the abiding interest of his life, undersea 
‘photography. . . . In the Thirties, Craig filmed 
‘foreign locations, winning the coveted Academy 
Award for his underwater shots. In the Air Force 
during World War II, he completed 36 combat missions, 
‘and, later on, was responsible for filming the Bikini 
bomb tests. . . . Strong in mind and heart, Col. 
“Craig can’t foresee the time when he’ll run out of 
‘subjects for his fabulous TV documentaries. 
‘Believing progress is “to take a risk,” he claims 
ere’ll always be men who need to test themselves 
Zainst nature. “If man had stopped to consider all 
ie possible dangers that surround us,” Craig muses, 
ve'd still be living in unheated caves.” 
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TICK TOCK TEMPOS 


WGR’s John Lascelles sets the early hours right by 


the Musical Clock—the late ones, by the measured word 


One time or another, Ol’ Bones has interviewed most of 
the big names in show-biz. Here, with Frankie Laine. 


| eee for time? John Lascelles has it, right up his 
sleeve. One of Buffalo’s busiest broadcasters, John 
deals himself a seven-day, dawn-to-dusk schedule 
that has earned him, over his record eighteen years with 
WGE-TV and Radio, a pair of apt epithets. “Mr. All Day 
Long” or “Ol Bones,” as he is variously known, is the 
wake-up man for WGR Radio. For WGR-TV, he gives 
the weather reports and forecasts five evenings at 6:40 
P.M. An excellent commercial announcer, John is seen 
six evenings a week in the 11 to 11:30 time slot, and 
Sundays delivers the commercials on a top-rated film 
series. A thoughtful man, John tailors the tempos to suit 
the soul: Saturday nights, at 11:15, he hosts for “Jimmy” 
at the organ, and recites a poem to organ accompaniment. 
... Time’s greatest trick is to vary the pace, and this 
John has learned well. With a speed almost faster than 
light, Mr. Morning bounds out of bed in the pre-dawn era 
of each day, bolts his coffee and hot-foots to the studio 
to set the Musical Clock a-ticking by 6 A.M. This is 
basically a record show, but John takes special pride in 
the “weather bank” feature, which rates the day on a 
monetary scale from a dime to a dollar, asking listeners 
to plunk the amount into the bank... . Born in Kansas 


John boosted Rosie (Come-On-A-My House) Clooney, too. 


City in 1914, John was graduated from Marshall (Michi- 
gan) High, after which he tried little-theater work and 
discovered he was “quite a ham.” “About that, every- 
body agreed,” says John, “but they also agreed my voice 
was passable.” (In the words of one long-standing 
listener, “passable” is hardly the word: “I don’t believe 
John has ever had a cold. . . . His voice is always rich 
and consistent.”) Continues John: “To hide from the 
audience, 1 decided on radio, and joined the staff of 
WKZO in Kalamazoo.” . . . During World War II, 
John served with Armed Forces Radio. He tells how 
once, during General Mark Clark’s march toward Rome, 
he was delivering his usual newscast from the AFR 
studio in Foggia, when the bells of sixty-five churches 
started to ring signifying Rome was again in the hands 
of the Allies. “A few moments later,” relates John, “I 
received the official news bulletin confirming the event 
we'd all been waiting for.” . .. Happy to be himself, John 
has more than a touch of the poet about him. As a fellow 
WGER staffer has said of him: “John doesn’t know how 
to frown on the morning. If he gets up on the wrong side 
of the bed, no one’s the wiser, for Ol’ Bones knows there 
are people getting up on the wrong side of the world.” 


TV RADIO MIRROR 
soes to 


the movies 


The Mating Game 


M-G-M; CINEMASCOPE; METROCOLOR 


The Golden Rule proves its validity again in 
this amusing movie starring Debbie Reynolds 
and Tony Randall. Villain of the piece is 
wealthy gentleman farmer Wendell Burnshaw 
(Philip Ober), who sets about getting posses- 
sion of the house and land owned by neighbor 
Pop Larkin (Paul Douglas). The ramshackle 
Larkin farm with its untidy menagerie of farm 
animals becomes the subject of a vast tussle— 
involving a matter of $50,000 in back income 
taxes, unwittingly owed by Pop Larkin, who 
carries on a three-hundred-year-old family 
tradition of barter, rather than cash trade. The 
unfortunate sent by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to collect is Tony Randall, who im- 
mediately falls for Pop’s eldest (Debbie Rey- 
nolds). Tony gets his girl, of course—but in the 
process there is a lot of slick comedy action, 


played to the hilt. 


Waifs Dave Bushell, Dana Wilson, 
Tony Baker are placed in orphanage. 


A Cry From the Streets 


TUDOR PICTURES 


The British movie-makers have taken 
a leaf from the documentary book and 
come up with one of the best all- 
‘round film-entertainments to show 
Stateside in many a season. Based on 
a novel by Elizabeth Coxhead, Lewis 
Gilbert’s production combines impres- 
sive scripting and fine direction to tot 
up a good look at some typical big- 
city problems. In the story, earnest 
young social worker Barbara Murray 
meets Max Bygraves (off the reel, a 
variety star well known to British TV 
and music-hall audiences) and is im- 
pressed with his outgoing good nature 
and tolerance of the foibles of her rag- 
amuffin charges (headed up by nine- 
year-old charmer Dana Wilson). The 
plot rains troubles, but the sun comes 
out again when Max and Barbara de- 
cide 442 marry and adopt one of the 


"Taxing time” is had by all, but Debbie and Tony laugh it up. 


Malden’s motive is far from clear 
to partially blinded Maria Schell. 


The Hanging Tree 

A BARODA PRODUCTION FOR WARNER BROS. 
Gary Cooper, Maria Schell and Karl 
Malden share star billing in this vio- 
lent story of the Old West. Cooper 
plays a wandering doctor, embittered 
by the tragic end of his marriage—the 
suicide of his wife after Cooper has 
killed her lover. After some years of 
wandering, he settles in the mining 
camp, Skull Creek, tends the sick and 
injured and plays poker as a pastime 
(and for profit). He rescues and saves 
an injured young man (Ben Piazza), 
who'd been caught in an attempt to 
steal gold from a sluice. The two work 
together to nurse back to health Maria 
Schell (a Swiss girl who is badly in- 
jured and nearly blinded in a stage- 
coach mishap). Though Cooper loves 
the girl, he keeps a tight rein on 
his feelings. Karl Malden is a vil- 
lainous prospector, intent on raping 
Maria Schell. Fine cast, fast action. 


ee 
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Place on school board is offered Don, 
along with hand of Patricia Owens. 


These Thousand Hills 


20TH CENTURY-FOX; CINEMASCOPE 


Handsome Western brings “Bachelor 
Party’s” Don Murray to the saddle and 
a battle of youthful conscience. Set in 
Montana in the latter 1800’s, the film 
poses the question: What to do about 
“old friends” when you're young, 
hard-working and on the make for a 
better life. Fort Brock was dusty, the 
day bronc-buster Don stopped by to 
refresh himself, and first to take him 
up are the town’s “dustier” elements. 
Staked to a ranch by pretty Lee Rem- 
ick, Don hits it big and is encouraged 
by the town’s solider citizens to take 
his place among them. Through mar- 
riage to banker’s niece Patricia Owens, 
he cuts ties with the old crowd, includ- 
ing Stuart Whitman—which event will 
later cause him much remorse. The 
“sray flannel” formula doesn’t quite 
jibe with our image of a Western, but 


fine cast, color and music add up. “a | 
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THE RECORD PLAYERS 


As WAV Z’s Gene Stuart bethinks himself—and 


who’s to disagree—for the likes of 


Ella Fitzgerald, there'll always be . 


Roorr 


and to spare 
At the Top 


N EVERY walk of life, there are 

heights which only a very few are 
talented and fortunate enough ever 
to attain. Once they reach these 
heights, there are even fewer who 
can maintain their positions. These 
are the “royalty,” and comparisons are 
made with them in order to establish 
the worth of the new and untried. 
Such “royalty” is the First Lady of 
Song, Miss Ella Fitzgerald. 

How many times have you heard 
said of an up-and-coming vocalist 
“Yea, she sings wonderfully, but she 
can’t hold a candle to Ella”? To the 
embryo singer and performer, these 
comparisons are cruel and unjust, be- 
cause just how often does a singer 
with the class of an Ella come along? 
Very rarely. But there is the one— 
the honest, the pure, the lyrical, the 
musical, the epitome—Ella! 

Twenty-five years ago, a shy, be- 
wildered girl of fourteen entered an 
amateur contest to dance. Then, once 
on stage, she announced she’d rather 
sing . . . and sing she did. Three en- 
cores and the First Prize of $25 later, 
Ella’s fabulous career had started. 


By GENE STUART 


Brought up by the late bandleader 
Chick Webb and his wife as their own, 
Ella began singing with the band, and 
soon recorded the now famous “A 
Tisket, A Tasket.” In the years that 
have followed, Ella has travelled all 
over the country and abroad as well, 
and has built her reputation on her 
simplicity and honesty, purity and 
graciousness, versatility and, of course, 
the ultimate in good taste. 

To keep your sense of values takes 
a lot of good common sense and much 
discipline, and in what is generally 
acknowledged as a pretty cut-throat 
business Ella has remained as she was, 
good and unaffected. If she can’t say 
anything kind about a person, she 
just won’t say anything. This, in my 
Opinion, is one of Ella’s shining quali- 
ties—not only as a performer, but, 
more important, as a human being. 

One night a few years ago, in a 
night club long since darkened and 
closed for good, a few of my friends, 
Ella, and myself were discussing a 
youngster who was beginning to hit 
his stride to the top of the pop market. 
Ella softly remarked, “Well, I hope 


Ella just won't talk, not even to 
fellow-musician Duke Ellington, 
if she can't give a guy a real boost. 


he makes it. In fact, I hope everybody 
makes it, but,” she added with a shy 
smile, “I hope there’s a little room left 
up there for old folks like me.” 

Ella has recorded all types of tunes 
with many bands and singers and now, 
in the era of shouters, gimmicks and 
echo chambers, you'll spend a few 
wonderfully relaxing hours listening 
to her latest release on Verve, “Ella 
Fitzgerald Sings the Irving Berlin 
Songbook”—a must. 

With the likes of Ella singing, good 
music will never go out of style. And 
when she works the jazz clubs, the 
concerts and the smart supper clubs, 
as soon as she appears on stage, her 
audience quiets and listens atten- 
tively. She is respected wherever she 
works. No, good music will never be 
out of date. 

To the many people who already 
know of her music, not too much more 
can be said. But, to those who have 
not been fortunate to hear her often 
enough to know her warmth and her 
deep sincerity, I say you must make it 
your business to listen to Miss Ella 
Fitzgerald, the living end. 


The Gene Stuart Show is heard over WAVZ in New Haven, Monday through Satur 
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Calling All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new 
members. If you are interested, write to 
address given—not to TV Rapio Mirror. 

Tom Tryon Fan Club, Shirley Brown, 
2472 Montpelier Avenue, Macon, Ga. 

Poni-Tails Fan Club, Barbara Vail, 
271 East 156th St., New York 51, N.Y. 

Connie Francis Fan Club, Bernice Ed- 
wards, Route 17, Box 375, Sloatsburg, 
New York. 

Marshall Reed Fan Club, Patricia 
Horne, 295 Montross Avenue, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


Truer Than Fiction 


Please give me some information about 
Charles Bronson, star of TV’s Man With 
A Camera. 

B. J. R., Levittown, Pennsylvania 


Long before he became the star of 
ABC-TV’s Man With A Camera, rugged 
Charles Bronson had been attracted to 
three careers—acting, journalism and art. 
For a while, he tried the latter and studied 
painting in Philadelphia. But, of the three 
fields, it was the theater which continued 
to have the greatest pull on his imagi- 
nation. Going to Atlantic City, Charles 
took up a post as a short-order cook, but 
soon returned to the Quaker City and act- 
ing. Charles found little-theater “invigor- 
ating,’ but felt that he should move on. 
Heading for New York, he did stock and 


Chuck McCann 


if 


then occasional Broadway roles. “I was 
anxious to learn, and improve my stage 
movement, speed and voice,” he says now, 
“so I decided Pasadena Playhouse was the 
place to go.” In 1950, Charles enrolled 
there and later was recommended to 20th 
Century-Fox. Since then, Bronson has had 
featured parts in numerous movies and 
television shows. ... The tall, hazel-eyed 
actor lives with his wife and four-year-old 
daughter Suzanne in Cheviot Hills, Cali- 
fornia, where he spends many leisure 
hours painting, fishing, and swimming. 
. .. In his role as Mike Kovac, free-lance 
photographer, Charles Bronson has, in a 
sense, managed to combine all three of his 
original interests—acting (certainly), art 
(via photography), and journalism (as a 
cameraman, he covers the news). Surely, 
the boy who was born the ninth of fifteen 
children, and who worked in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania while considering 
his dream of a future career, couldn’t have 
asked for anything more. 


Your Local Stations 


As our readers know, this magazine is 
interested in any suggestions you might 
have concerning personalities on your 
local stations. In many instances, we de- 
pend on leads from you to gauge the 
popularity of a disc jockey, news an- 
nouncer or children’s programmer. Often- 
times, too, readers who take the trouble 
to write us about their local TV or radio 
favorite are performing a real service in 
giving a boost to a rising star. Take pen 
in hand and let us hear from you. Address 
as usual, TV Raprto Mirror. Information 
Booth, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Very Important Puppets 


What can you tell us about TV star 
Chuck McCann? 


R.H.T., Norfolk, Virginia 


It has come as no great surprise to 
those who know him that, at twenty-four, 
Chuck McCann is already such a success 
on television. For the young performer 
who has scored such a hit as commercial 
announcer and puppeteer on ABC-TV’s 
Peter Lind Hayes Show, and as a comic- 
impressionist on such programs as The 
Steve Allen Show, was born into a family 
tradition of show business. His grand- 
father had been with Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show, and his father was arranger- 
composer with the Roxy Theater. Little 
Chuck spent his childhood in the Roxy 
pit watching the top personalities go 
through their acts. Through this intensive 
“research, he learned the art of mimicry. 
. .. Later, becoming interested specifically 
in drama, Chuck joined the Pasadena 


Charles Bronson 


Playhouse—working his way up through 
electrician, scenic designer, stage mana- 
ger, and finally performer. Upon returning 
to the East, he became a successful comic- 
impressionist in local niteries. With a 
group of puppets created by Paul Ashley, 
he has lately become a great favorite on 
the Hayes show. .. . Just married this past 
December, the young comic and his wife 
Susie (a former model) live in a Manhat- 
tan apartment. 


Network Address 


As a service to our readers, TV Rapio 
Mirror lists the following New York ad- 
dresses of the networks: 

CBS: 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York 

NBC: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York 

ABC: 7 West 66th Street, New York 23, 
New York 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers 
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A leading medicated lotion was used on Mrs. Middleton’s 
left hand, her right hand was given Jergens care. See the dif- 
ference in this unretouched photo. Test was made while Mr 


several days. The beautifying action of Jergens was proved by 


? 


713 housewives in other hand-soaking tests. For complete sum-| 


mary of these tests, doctors and dermatologists are invited} 
Middleton soaked her hands in detergents 3 times a day for 


to write to The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Jergens beautifies hands as nothing else can 


_...and the picture proves it! 


\Jergens both protects your hands and pampers your 


jskin. That’s why it beautifies as nothing else 


jcan. Jergens doesn’t coat skin with sticky film... 


lit penetrates to protect. It stops even red, 


: rough detergent hands...softens and smooths. 


Jergens is the true beauty lotion. Only 15< to *1 
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dreamed / was a heavenly body in my mat enform bral 


Silky white cotton deliciously 
iced with lace, gently rounded 
to the new ladylike lines. 


maidenform 


*REG,U.S.PAT.OFF. ©1959 MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO.,INC.,N_Y.16, N.Y. 


Look what just landed from 
out of this world! Blue Horizon 
—probably the prettiest bra on 
earth! Heaven-blue embroi- 
dery with a hand-made look-- 
and only Maidenform makes it! 


In this dream of a package—just 3.00. 
Price slightly higher in Canada. 


Other people gave him the name of 
Johnny Desmond. God gave him 


the voice—and the goodness to live 


with the fame it has brought 


ie 


By MRS. LILLIAN 
DeSIMONE BUCCELLATO 


NOTE: The tiny, volatile, titian-haired mother 
of Giovanni Alfredo DeSimone—whom viewers 
and listeners know as Johnny Desmond—pours 
out her stories of “my Johnny” in a lyric, Italian- 
tinged voice ardent with love. She was- only 
fifteen when she came to America to marry Peter 
DeSimone, who had earlier left Italy to make a 
home for her in Detroit. A teen-age mother, 
she grew up with her children: Harry, Johnny, 
Antoinette and Joan. After Peter’s death, she 
married Anthony Buccellato, a distant cousin 
who had lost his wife. Their pleasant brick 
bungalow on Gable Avenue, Detroit, is filled with 
photos of Johnny and all their children and is 
second home to some twenty grandchildren. 


L* ME TELL you how it was with my Johnny 
when he was little. It was the customers 
who first told my husband Pete and me what 
a great gift he had. They’d hear him singing 
when they came into the store and they would 
stand around to listen. 

Our grocery was on Rhons Avenue, across the 
street from the A. L. Holmes grade school on the 
eastern edge of Detroit. It was a nice, new brick 
|| building. The second floor was our apartment. 
On the first floor, back of the store, was a stock 
room that became mostly a playroom. Even 


Continued > 


THIS IS MY SON 


My Johnny studied hard to earn stardom on CBS-TV, WCBS Radio 
and even on Broadway. All this has kept him busy in the East. 
But | saw him many times on the stage when | visited New York and 
every Friday | see him singing ‘just for me" on Your Hit Parade 
(below, with Dorothy Collins and music director Harry Sosnik). 
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Today Johnny's own home is on New York's Long Island, with his 
wite Ruth and my little granddaughters, Diane, 12, and Patti, 9. 


THIS IS MY SON 


(Continued) 


when we were the busiest, we could keep an eye on the 
children. We worked both early and late, but what did 
it matter? We were happy. Pete was proud we had such 
a fine store and such good children. He was a wonderful 
man, my husband. Big and handsome, with a good word 
for everybody. 

Johnny’s favorite game was to play “emcee.” He turned 
a dustmop handle upside down and that was his micro- 
phone. He’d hold it and talk and sing as if he were 
on a stage. Then he’d dance. He fixed up a platform 
down in the basement. It was just some boards nailed 
together and laid flat on the concrete, but there he could 
kick his heels as hard as he wanted to and ho one 


minded the clatter. He was singing in the back room 
one day when Mrs. Ferguson, one of our regular cus- 
tomers, spoke to me about it. She said, “what are you 
doing about that boy’s singing?” 

I thought it bothered her, so I said, “When he comes 
in the store singing, I make him run out back.” 

“You send him away!” she said, like she was shocked. 

I was thinking about all the orders that had to be put 
up for Pete to take out in the afternoon delivery. I had 
no time to stand around talking. I spoke quick to her. 
“When I was a little girl in Italy, I sing all the time and 
my mother say, ‘Go away, I am busy.’ I say the same 
to my children.” (Continued on page 65) 
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His Ruth is as good as she is beautiful. Like the Ruth in Johnny has talent for both art and music. Here, Ruth and 
the Bible, she made her husband's people her people. She Diane are watching as he paints Patti's portrait on the 
lived with us in Detroit through the dark days of the war screened porch of their Long Island home. They also tell 
when Johnny was overseas with Major Glenn Miller's band. me he is teaching both his daughters to play the piano. 


He's like a little boy, himself, when he romps with his Life may be easier for the Desmonds today but it can't be 
| little girls, as lively and full of tricks as when he was any richer than it was for the DeSimones. Johnny couldn't 
play-acting in the back of his father's store in Detroit. have a greater prayer for his own children than that they 
Their poodle is named “Jaguar,” after their foreign car. should grow up to make their dreams come true, as he did. 


| Your Hit Parade is seen on CES-TV, Fri., 7:30 P.M. EST, sponsored by the American Tobacco Company for Hit 
| Parade Cigarettes. The Johnny Desmond Show is heard on WCBS Radio (New York), Sun., from 1:05 to 2 P.M. 23 
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Dancing's not only a career for the Arthur Murray teachers 
but a pet pastime—just as it's always been for Kathryn her- 
self, who confesses one of her own teen-age escapades was 
playing hookey to attend ''tea dances"’ in Greenwich Village. 


Youth gets her vote, from babyhood up. Her sub-teen guests 
on The Arthur Murray Party, above, are John Lambert and 
Audrey Baxter of England. In background—dancing teachers 
and "Miss Universe'' contestants (the girls in long dresses). 


Kathryn Murray is hostess of The Arthur Murray Party, as seen over 
NBC-TV, Mon, 10 P.M. EST, sponsored by Newport Filter Cigarettes. 


No matter what your own age, says 
Kathryn Murray, they’re more fun 


to be with than almost anybody—at 


home, outdoors, or at a party! | 


Two aspects of TV's liveliest grandmother: Above, danc- | 
ing with her favorite partner—maestro Murray himself. 
Below, clowning with Tom Hansen, all bandaged up 
for skit about skijing directed by Coby Ruskin (right). | 
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The Murrays’ own teenagers have grown up to present them with five grandchildren! Above, 
Mr. M. is flanked by sons-in-law Edward McDowell and Dr. Henry Heimlich. Front row, from 
left—Kathryn McDowell; Mrs. M.'s mother, Mrs. A. L. Kohnfelder; Mrs. M. with Peter and 
Philip Heimlich; Jane Murray Heimlich with Meg Adair McDowell; Phyllis Murray McDowell 
with daughter Martha. Below—Kathryn and Arthur are wizards in kitchen as well as ballroom. 


By GREGORY MERWIN 


Avs Katoryn Murray, “If at this moment I had a 
choice of sitting down with a group of teenagers 
or a party of adults, I’'d join the teenagers— 

and that’s exactly what I do whenever I have the 
opportunity. What excites me about youngsters is 
that they are so enthusiastic. They’re energetic and 
exhausting, but they’re never boring.” 

Kathryn tells you that she’s over fifty, but there are 
those who, after viewing her exuberance and stamina, 
believe that she is grossly exaggerating her age. 
“That’s incredible,” she says. “There’s never been a 
woman on this earth who added so much as one day to 
her age. I was fifty-two last September 15, and I 
have a birth certificate to prove it. If I seem younger, 
perhaps it’s because I like young ideas and young 
people. I seek out teenagers because they are alert and 
amusing. I see them mainly during the summer, when 
we spend weekends at East (Continued on page 67) 


TODAY's 


Frank was an only child, his wife Lillian had just one sister, but there's no danger of 
"loneliness" in today's Blair family! The big boys at left are John, Marine Private Tom 


Biggest Family 


—and Mike (Frank Ill), the eldest, at 22. Center group, left to right: Billy, Theresa, 
mama Lil, Mary Elizabeth, Paul. At right, papa Frank with Patty—the youngest, at two. 


By THOMAS PETERS 


T= SCENE is a red brick Colonial house in Irvington, New 
York. The time is 4 A.M. Inside the house, it is black and 
quiet except for faint snoring on the second floor. At four, 
on the dot, a wristwatch alarm goes off and the snoring 
stops. Frank Blair gets up and stumbles into the bathroom 
to shave. He blinks at the mirror. Taped to the glass are 
ads torn from a newspaper. One reads, “Are you getting 
bald?” The other warns, “Perhaps you have tired blood!” 
Frank grins, finishes his shave and looks for his aftershave 
lotion. He can’t find it. He frowns and, for a moment, 


wonders whether it’s worth it to walk down to the boys’ 
bathroom and retrieve his lotion. He decides it isn't, 
finishes dressing and goes down to the kitchen, drinks some 
juice, and finally gets into the Volkswagen. 

He drives twenty-five miles to the RCA Building in 
Manhattan, arriving about five-thirty, when preparations 
begin for the telecast of Today. From seven to nine, he is 
on the air. After the show, he goes to his office, where he 
works until mid-afternoon. Meanwhile, “back at the 
ranch,” the family has awakened to a fatherless house 


Frank Blair’s a busy man indeed. 


Weekday mornings, it’s Today on TV. 


Weekends, it?s Monitor on radio. 


And—all the time—eight children! 
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Monitor brings Frank to radio. He prides himself on 
presenting news "'straight down the middle of the road." 


Frank Blair is news editor of Today, seen on NBC-TV, M-F, 
from 7 to 9 A.M. He’s a communicator on Monitor, NBC Radio’s 
_ weekend service heard Fri., 8 P.M. to 10 P.M.—Sat., 8 A.M. 

to midnight—Sun., 10:30 A.M. to midnight. (All times EST) 


Comes up 7, meaning Today 
is now in its eighth year of 
telecasting such talent as— 
counting from left to right— 
Charles Van Doren (feature 
editor), guest singer Anita 
Ellis, Jack Lescoulie (sports 
editor), host Dave Garroway, 
Frank Blair (news editor). 


TODAY's Biggest Family 


(Continued) 


Ship ahoy! Above, Frank with Mary Elizabeth (left), Theresa, 
Paul and Billy. On facing page, the captain and his mate with 
almost full crew on weekend sail last summer. The Blairs have 
since bought a new boat and are eagerly awaiting new. vacations. 


between six-thirty and seven. Two of the three oldest boys 
(one is in the Marine Corps) make their own breakfast and go 
to their bicycle shop. Four other children are being rushed 
through breakfast and into their school clothes. 

All over the country, millions of people have been watching 
Frank Blair and Dave Garroway and the rest of the talented 
crew on Today’s telecast—but not in the Blair menage. There, 
the private world of children comes first. The school bus stops 
and picks up four young Blairs. It is now eight, and then the 
mother and her youngest, Patty, age two, go into the den and 
turn on the TV receiver. Patty shouts, “Daddio,”’ and runs up 
to the TV set and kisses her father. 

The time is now 4 P.M. and Frank Blair is home, down on his 
knees giving Patty a horsy-ride while seven-year-old Billy 
whishes by in his Zorro outfit. Paul, eight years old, is off some- 
where in a world of his own and Frank reassures himself with 
the thought: I know he’s alive—even if he is so quiet. Theresa, 
nine, is playing with her dolls, and Mary Elizabeth, twelve, is in 
the kitchen creating a cake with the electric mixer she got last 
Christmas. 

Now it is 5 P.M., and the phonograph starts in the living room. 
Wild Bill, who has dropped his Zorro cape and taken on the 
responsibilities of a U.S. Marshal, calls out, “It’s the quiet hour.” 
The children scatter and Frank walks into the living room, 
where a pretty, redheaded woman named Lil waits for him with 
cocktails. They sit and talk, and then Mike (Frank III), 22, and 
John, 21, come in and join the conversation. 

At six, they are still talking but move to the dining room and, 
at seven-fifteen, Lil insists they have to break it up so that the 
dishes can be cleared. Frank gets up and yawns, still talking. At 
eight, he says, “It’s time for the little children and me to go to 
bed.” This may be simplifying it, but that’s the usual day for 
Frank Blair. On one hand, he is a TV and radio personality who 
speaks with authority, charm and wit. (Continued on page 79) 


Boating relaxes, is fun for all. Frank and Lil 
"teach" through playing games, have no set rules 
for raising a family—''we play it mostly by ear.” 


Many hands make quick work, and the girls enjoy 
the compact galley. (But, every other weekend, 
Frank and Lil take a cruise all by themselves.) 
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Maestro of The Music Shop 


By PEER J. OPPENHEIMER 


ROBABLY no musician has had a bigger impact on our 
Pri stars than Buddy Bregman, musical director of 
The Eddie Fisher Show, maestro of NBC-TV’s 
Music Shop, and personal friend of Ethel Merman, 
Jerry Lewis, Fred Astaire, Mario Lanza, Gary Crosby, 
Anna Maria Alberghetti and a host of others. 
Curiously enough, except for his on-again-off-again 
romance with Anna Maria Alberghetti—“By the time 
this article appears on the stands, we’ll be married,” he 
told this writer during a luncheon interview at the Hol- 
lywood Brown Derby, then added hastily, “but to be on 
the safe side, check with me when you go to press’— 
very little is known about Buddy. 
In a way, this is not surprising. Hollywood has all 
too long concentrated its publicity efforts on stars who 
appear before the public, while ignoring the very real 


talent which backs them up. Buddy Bregman, a hand- 
some, congenial and extremely self-confident young 
fellow, has been in that latter category throughout most 
of his career. 

At twenty-eight, Buddy is only just overcoming his 
biggest problem: Because of his youth, too many people 
refuse to take him seriously. “I was only twenty when 
I was first signed by NBC,” he recalls. “I practically 
grew up with entertainers whom I’d known all my life 
through my uncle Jule.” (Editor’s Note: That’s Jule 
Styne, the famous composer.) “Yet when I came to them 
for help, they turned away from. me—insisting I was too 
young.” He called one famous (Continued on page 73) 


The Music Shop Starring Buddy Bregman is seen on NBC-TV, Sun., 
at 7:30 P.M. Buddy is also musical director of The Eddie Fisher 
Show, on NBC-TV, alt. Tues., 8 to 9 P.M. (Both EST, colorcast) 


Such stars as Eddie Fisher have long realized Buddy Bregman’s talents. 


Now the public has a chance to see for itself—in gorgeous “living color” 


Says Buddy, as musical director of The Eddie Fisher Among all the music celebrities who are Buddy's close 
Show: “Eddie himself usually suggests the songs he wants friends, none ranks higher than Anna Maria Alberghetti. 
to sing, then | go home and work out the arrangements.’ They've known each other for years, but never expected 
Easy, when you know how—and both these stars know how. their friendship to ripen into love—let alone marriage! 


Recently, Buddy has been presenting stars of tomorrow Barry, his seven-year-old son by a previous marriage, 


as well as today, on his own colorful program preceding will have to start studying early to equal Dad's story. 
Sund~y's Steve Allen Show. The Collins Kids—Larry and Buddy was a concert pianist, before reaching his teens, 
Lorrie—appeared on the premiere of The Music Shop. but his parents didn't encourage a professional career. 
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| Funny Thing About Fathers... 


This should be an old story to me by now, with five ‘little Links’! Actually, 
being a grandfather is as new to me as being parents is to Jack and Bobbie, and 
I'll have to confess I'm as proud of Michael Arthur Linkletter as they are. 


Jack's done a real job, helping out on my House Party program. His wanting the same kind of 
career as his dad's gave me a big advantage. It made my advice worth listening to—or reading! 


These “‘growing-up’”’ letters of mine 
probably look quite different to Jack 


—now that he has a son of his own 


By ART LINKLETTER 


is probably my habit of writing notes. It 

started as I grew busier with my career 
and, looking back, I see now that my first born 
got the brunt of them. That was because I’d 
ponder on some point Jack had raised during the 
day, but at night when I had time to talk about 
it—he’d be in bed. Recently, I discovered he’d 
saved most of them. That didn’t surprise me, 
because I’ve always had a habit of making carbon 
copies, even of letters to my family. 

Jack had the biggest break of all our kids, with 
me, because I was less busy during his early 
years. From the very beginning, he always came 
to me with confidences and problems, and there 
is nothing more flattering or evocative of the 
very best in any parent than being asked to help. 

My older son got through his teens pretty well, 
due to a sort of blanket precept in our home. The 
other day, I found a note covering this point (at 
one time or another, every little Link has had his 
own communique on the subject): 

“When I was your age,” I wrote, “I had to 
get up at 4 A.M. to fold newspapers in order to 
earn the money for a new suit. I had to hitchhike 
in order to see the world, and earn my way 


O*: UNUSUAL CUSTOM in the Linkletter family 


Pe ee 
Art Linkletter’s House Party is seen on CBS-TV, M-F, at 2:30 P.M., and 
Heardion CBS Radio at 3 P.M. People Are Funny is seen on NBC-TV, Sat., 
7:30 P.M., heard on NBC Radio, Wed., 8:05 P.M. (All times given EST) 
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Bobbie and Jack bringing home their first-anniversary 
| "loot''—along with their first-born son. My wite Lois and 
| consider Bobbie our fourth daughter and can't think of 
| any gitl with whom we would have shared Jack so willingly. 


; OF. 
Lois looks pretty young to be little Mike’s grandmother, 
doesn't she? We've had five children of our own—and, 
come to think of it, Jack isn't such an inexperienced "par- 
ent." As the eldest, he's helped us raise the younger ones. 
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Funny Thing About Fathers... 


(Continued) 


Jack and | have had many a chat in this den, before his 
marriage, but most of my fatherly advice was given in the 
form of letters such as those reprinted here. Were they 
effective? Well, he knows at least one of them by heart! 


through college. You haven’t had to do these things 
because your father has made enough money to pay 
someone else to do them... but everything in life always 
has to balance. If you ean get a full night’s sleep, you. 
also have to be more careful about what you do when 
you're awake. Linkletters live in a glass house. Lots 
of people read about us, look at us, wonder at us. If 
there’s a crowd of ten kids getting into mischief, no 
matter how innocent the caper, it will: land on the front 
page because a Linkletter is involved—and you know 
who will be blamed? Not you, but your mother and 
me! Everybody will say we never taught you how to 
behave. ... Do you think it’s quite fair to let outsiders 
think we’re the sort of parents who never do anything 
for their children?” 

Today, even more than before, I realize there were 
some unusual things about my relationship with Jack. 
For instance, I can never recall any period when Jack 
did not trust and respect me. He always thought I had 
the answers, even when I wasn’t equally confident. I 
think honesty is essential with kids, so I never pretended 
to be any all-knowing fount of knowledge. When I 
wasn’t sure of the answer, I said so frankly. I’d suggest 
where Jack might find out for himself—and add that, 
when he discovered it, I’d like to know so that I could 
learn, too. 
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Now we are seven, at a typical family dinner—not count- 
ing son Robert, who's away at school, and grandson Mike, 
who ‘dines’ elsewhere. Members you haven't met as yet 


are daughters Dawn, Sharon and Diane (in order of age). 


Still, Pl admit some of Jack’s confidences caused 
considerable confusion in my mind. As a father, I felt 
I should say, “Well, I don’t know if that’s right”—but, 
as a man, I was tempted instinctively and enthusiastically 
to comment, “Oh, boy! That must have been fun!” 
Fatherhood, as Jack is going to learn for himself, is 
almost a traumatic experience. A son can never really 
understand that his father is a man first and a father 
second. 

There were times when I was pretty sure I had the 
answer to one of Jack’s problems, but thought I could 
stand a little reinforcement. Like all youngsters, he had 
a spell when he was inclined to stay out too late, shrug 
off responsibility for any little scrapes of the gang, and 
accused his mother and myself of being over-protective. 

This came to a head one night when he didn’t get 
home until early hours—the next day. He was a bit 
argumentative when his mother remarked that she 
hadn’t slept a wink until he came in. “I was with kids 
you know and like,” he said. “We weren’t drinking or 
driving too fast; we just went to the beach because it 
was such a nice night, and all we did was build a bonfire 
and sit around singing. So I forgot to look at my watch! 
What did I do that was wrong?” 

That was a poser! I felt I could use some real ammuni- 
tion, so I said, “Put like that, I (Continued on page 78) 


Below: Serious discussions between Jack and me these days 
are more concerned with business and career than person- 
al advice. But there was plenty of the latter in those fa- 
mous letters! Wonder what he will someday write Mike? 


Patti—pictured with pianist Rocky Cole and guest Nat ''King" 
Cole—is busy on the East Coast with her TV Oldsmobile Show. 


By MARTIN COHEN 


Ays CHarteS O’CurRAN: “One of the greatest things 
S about being Charles O’Curran these days is Mrs. O’Cur- 
ran’ —who is, as everybody knows, Patti Page. “That’s 
the sweetest kind of music,” says Patti, “especially when I 
remember how difficult it was to land him! The competition 
was fierce. There were always two or three beautiful girls 
waiting outside the studio for Charlie.” 
“That’s just one side of the story,” he says. “I remember 
you stood me up on our second (Continued on page 76) 


The Oldsmobile Show, starring Patti Page, seen on ABC-TV, Mon., 10 
; P.M. EST, is sponsored by Oldsmobile Division of General Motors Corp. 


Charles is busy out Hollywood way, as choreographer and ae 
director. Reunions are usually a surprise—none more so than 
when he flew in with a live turkey for Patti's Thanksgiving! 
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LONG-DISTANCE — 


ofarriage 


Two careers 3,000 miles apart, yet the 
hearts of Patti Page and Charles 


O’Curran beat as one—in jet-plane time 


VV] 


Dates are rare—so then it's dancing cheek-to-cheek. 


Ty 


ee 


Crazy about cars, Edward Byrnes was an ambulance driver in 


New York, now pilots his own Thunderbird around Hollywood. 
As Kookie, he's equally at home behind the wheel or on the 
parking lot next to 77 Sunset Strip—the office address of 
private-eye Stuart Bailey (Efrem Zimbalist Jr., below left). 


tio, Kookie, Go 


Man, it was the craziest launching! 


But when Edd Byrnes blasted off 


for Hitsville—he wound up right in 


orbit ’round 77 Sunset Strip 


By NANCY ANDERSON 


HE ACCOMPLISHED the impossible: Without an agent 
or an introduction of any kind, almost without 
acting experience, Edward Byrnes walked 

right onto a movie lot, right into a producer’s office, 
and right into a career .. . all within two weeks 
after arriving in Hollywood from his hometown, 
New York. And, to make the whole thing even 
more unlikely, he’d never had an acting lesson 

in his life . . . not a formal one, anyway. 

When Edward (Edd, to his friends) sneaked past 
a studio gateman and into success, he didn’t 
have a diploma from any of the productive, 
popular drama schools. All he had was an in- 
fectious charm and lots of talent, plus a bountiful 
helping of youthful self-confidence. (Some people 
might even call it gall.) His advent into stardom 
is the kind of thing that can’t happen here, 
yet it did. 

But let’s go back a little bit. 

Edward Byrnes’ mother always thought he 
should be a doctor. “Medicine is such a wonderful 
field,” she used to say, smiling fondly at her son. | 
Usually, then, she’d mention his uncle, a successful | 
doctor, and remark on the service he was rendering 
to mankind. Never, so far as Edd can recall, did 
she speak enthusiastically of the stage, or the 
great public service rendered by actors. “She didn’t 
approve much of acting,” Edd believes. “None of 
my family did.” 

When Edd’s father, a military man, died, he left 
his widow with financial as well as other re- 
sponsibilities. But, even on her limited budget, 
Edd’s mother looked forward to college and then 
medical school for her son. 

He was thirteen when, one day, Edd knew what i 
he really wanted to do. He had no doubts. He told no 
one. That was easy for the boy. Edd seeks and 
gives no confidences. He figured it would be a long 
time before he would become an actor—maybe 
as long as it would have taken him to become 
a doctor. Anyway, there was no:need, yet, to tell 
his plans to anyone. He had the uncomplicated con- 
victions of the very young, the self-protectiveness 
which comes early to those who know hardships. 

Through most of high school, when pressed to 
talk of his future, he told his friends he’d 
probably be a doctor—unless, of course, he became 


Continued 
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Go, Kookie, Go 


(Continued) 


Cees. 


What more could a man ask, to make an idle day idyllic, Cool listening, for both Wendy and Edd. All his interests and ff 


than the companionship of a pretty girl and a devoted dog? friends have been in the arts and show biz since he met a 
The attractive miss with Edd is actress-model Wendy Long. ballet dancer at 18. That's when the future Kookie got to jf 
The king-sized pooch is his Labrador retriever ‘Trouper.’ know music and musicians, learned to talk their lanquage. | 


nn 4 ao iE 4 
Wendy—who's with the Ben Bard talent theater at 20th Century-Fox, 
hoping to hit it as big as Edd himself has done with 77 Sunset Strip 
at Warner Bros.—adds to an already breathtaking view from the little 
terrace of house which Edd shares with actor-writer Dennis McCarthy. 


a coach. Because physical education was a } 
big thing with him, and he was a star per- 
former on his school’s gymnastic team. He 
not only worked out at school but joined a | 


class at a German turnverein (gymnasium) 


and was one of a group which once competed 
against the West Point team. Now, occasion- 
ally, on 77 Sunset Strip, Edd does a flip or 
handspring just to keep in practice. 

Two circumstances, when he was about 
eighteen, actually prepared Edd for his 
77 Sunset Strip assignment. First, he met a | 
girl and fell madly in love. That sounds like a 
pretty hackneyed start of a pretty hackneyed 
story. But there’s a twist. 

Edd didn’t fall in love with the girl... | 
he fell in love with her background. It was | 
at least a branch of the theater, which would | 
one day be his world. 

The girl was a ballet dancer. She intro- ] 
duced Edd to other dancers, to actors and to | 
musicians. It was in this exotic circle, Edd | 
says, that he learned the language of 
“Kookie,” the bop-talk that his Sunset Strip ff 
character employs. 

“When I first started going around with | 
these musicians,” Edd allows, “I didn’t know | 
what they were (Continued on page 72) 


Edward Byrnes is Kookie in 77 Sunset Strip, as seen | 
over ABC-TV, Friday, from 9:30 to 10:30 P.M. EST, | 
sponsored by American Chicle; Whitehall Labora- | 
tories; Carter Products, Inc.; Harold F. Ritchie Inc. | 
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CALIFORNIA 
HILLBILLY 


Like a true McCoy, Dick Crenna 
loves his own birthplace. Like Luke, 


he’s found that home can be heaven 


_ anywhere—with the right woman in it 


By PETER ORKNEY 


LAYING a happy young husband in ABC-TV’s 

The Real McCoys is almost like type-casting 

for tall, good-looking Dick Crenna. Ever since 
he married Penni Sweeney in Carmel, California, in 
October of 1957, he has been wondering how he 
ever got along without her. Or, in fact, without a 
family . . . for he acquired not only a wife, when 
he promised to love, honor and behave, but also 
Penni’s six-year-old daughter by a previous mar- 
riage—Seana (pronounced “Shawnah”). 

As it turned out, Seana inadvertently provided the 
foundation on which Dick’s and Penni’s marriage 
is built. Dick had never had any children of his 
own, had never even enjoyed the relationship of 
brothers and sisters. He was an only child, born and 


' raised in Los Angeles, mostly in hotels owned by his 


parents. “Except for one period of less than a year 
when we lived in a flat,” he recalls, “I never knew 
what it meant to walk into a house without passing 
the desk clerk on my way.” 

There were many lonely days in Dick’s early life, 


' because the residence hotels his parents operated 


were usually situated in the busy commercial and 
industrial sections of town, where few youngsters 
ever showed their faces. For a while, Dick kept 
himself busy by painting. But, when the first en- 
thusiasm wore off, he looked for other pastimes. As 


' it turned out, the one that intrigued him most 


. 


eventually led to a most gratifying career. 

“T used to impersonate the people who lived at 
our hotels,” he recalls. “And the type of clientele 
we had consisted of typical Damon Runyon charac- 
ters.” He remembers meeting a fellow called “Wally 
the Meatball O’Toole” one (Continued on page 75) 


The Real McCoys in person: Luke 
(played by Dick), wife Kate (Kathy 
Nolan), sister Hassie (Lydia Reed) 
and brother “Little Luke’ (Michael 


~ Winkelman) happily surrounding their 
_ beloved Grampa (Walter Brennan). 


The Real McCoys, ABC-TV, Thurs., 8:30 P.M. EST, is spon- 


/sored by Sylvania Electric Products and Procter & Gamble. 


Seana, 6, became Dick's very own daughter when he 
married Penni in 1957. Now she eagerly awaits the 
baby brother or sister expected early this summer. 


: . -4~ Pe ns = 
Daddy built Seana a playhouse at the Crennas’ new 


home in Royal Oaks. She reciprocated by helping him 
and Penni with their decoration of "the main house." 
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“Most Civilized Man” | 


| 
Concentration is Hugh Downs’ middle ) 
) 
name—but not all his adventures ) 


are in the mind. He’s as versatile 


and virile in private life as he 


appears on Monitor or with Jack Paar 


oo 


| Above, emcee Downs presiding over the popular daytime TV 
game of Concentration. On facing page, as senior member 
of his family—wife Ruth, son Hugh Raymond, daughter Deir- 
dre—not one of them over-awed by his famous "'dignity.' 
They find his many-sided personality fascinating to live with. 


By MARTIN COHEN 


in television: Dignity. Hugh himself has another 

word for it. “I’m a stuffy person,” says he. Yet, in 
talking to him and his wife Ruth, one soon discovers 
that—while this man is ‘way out there intellectually—he Clocks tick away in international time, as communicator 
is ne pe a square. — 1 eas ane Downs of Monitor shares his research with radio listeners. 
He a cei <Whet'l hope fade ee Below, time spins with a laugh, as announcer Downs faces 
! ee ekinediving, is Pehatdaita’ Shag: pie back It’s TV cameras with the witty star of The Jack Paar Show— 
| supposed to be a lot of fun.” who is ever amazed by Hugh's knowledge and poise. 
| Hugh, who stands just an inch under six feet, is seen 
and heard in several different roles for NBC. Weekday 
mornings, he emcees the very popular TV game 
Concentration. Five nights a week, he lends his dignity 
and slow-fused humor to The Jack Paar Show. Weekends, 
he contributes several hours as commentator on radio’s 
Monitor. But all this is just one side of the coin. 

He is the youngest member of the board of directors 
of the Manhattan Society for Mental Health. He paints. 
He studies classical guitar. As a student of astronomy, 
cosmology and astrophysics, he is a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada and the British 
Interplanetary Society. He has written classical music 
which was performed by the Chicago NBC Orchestra. 
In collaboration with Jim Lowe, he composed “The Ride 
_ Back from Boot Hill,” which has been recorded on the 
| Rev label. An expert on audio systems, he has contributed 
articles on high fidelity. Add to these activities his 
| dignity, and you have a personality who may well be 
‘radio’s and television’s most civilized man. “T still say 


iT THE VIEWER, Hugh Downs has a quality rather rare 


“Most Civilized Man’”’ 
(Continued) 


Hugh Downs knows that "'adventure’ can take many forms. 
There's the excitement of composing music which has been 
played by symphony orchestras and recorded on pop la- 
bels. And there's the rough-and-tumble ranch life he leads 
with his son—nicknamed “'H.R.''—on Western vacations. 


Painting is one of many talents Hugh shares with “H.R.” 
and Deirdre. Among his other achievements and enthus- | 
iasms: Skin-diving, astronomy, public service work in the field 
of mental health. Is there anything he can't do? Yes! "Shoot — 
to kill —not even an armed bandit or a man-eating shark. 


I’m stuffy,” Hugh insists. “For contrast, there is my wife. 
She is volatile. Every emo*’>» shows on her face. I react 
slowly to grief, joy, or ¢«.'e jencies. If someone were to 
walk into this room right now with a gun, I'd be pro- 
tected by a type of stupidity which causes me to assimilate 
the truth very slowly. After the bandit left, people might 
say, ‘That Downs is a cool, courageous customer.’ The 
truth is, I wouldn’t have grasped what it was all about, 
so it made me look brave. 

“T can walk down the hall and someone I haven seen 
in two or three weeks calls out, ‘Hiya, Hugh,’ and I think 
that’s nice of him to give me such a warm greeting. I feel 
good inside and wish him well: But, fifty feet beyond, I | 
realize I haven’t even changed the expression of my face. | 
That’s an awful thing, but it’s not a lack of emotion. It’s 
an English trait.” 

Though his parents were English, Hugh is an Amencan 
born in Akron and raised in Lima, Ohio. “I had a normal | 
childhood, in a kind of wild you-can’t-take-it-with-you | 


way. We lived on an eight-acre farm which Dad ran, in | 


addition to his business activities. He was different from | 
the farmers we lived among, in both temperament and ap- | 
pearance. I remember one day the whole family was back | 
in the garage when a creditor came to the door. It was | 
Depression times and the place didn’t look like much and | 
we didn’t have much. But Dad always had a kingly kind §f 
of bearing. He joined the bill collector at the door and the ff 
man asked, ‘Is the farmer home?’ Dad said, ‘I’ve been try- | 
ing to see him, too.’ The two of them stood there for twen- 
ty minutes, alternating in ringing the bell, until the col- 
lector finally left. There was always this kind of casually 
wild, jolly atmosphere.” 

Hugh’s mother died just this past year. “She was an 
amazing woman. Mother had a kind of intellectual su- 
periority without any snobbery. For example, she taught 
us German when we were children, not because we had | 
any German blood, but because she had once learned the | 
language and therefore passed it on to us. She read the | 


He also studies classic guitar. But his activities don't end with his own hobbies. 
Says Ruth, "He plans things for us which he actually has no interest in." What could 
that be? Well, bridai-gown and furniture shows—but Hugh mantully escorts his ladies. 


classics to us when we were young and made lists of 
books for us to read when we grew older. Her housekeep- 
ing was not quite what it could have been, but she always 
used to say, ‘Thirty years from now, nobody will know 
how I kept house—but they will know how I dealt with 
my children.’ ” 

There was no possibility that Hugh could afford college, 
until he won a scholarship in a speech contest. The sum- 
mer after his first year at Bluffton College, he got a job 
on Station WLOK in Lima. A year later, he was program 
director and then went to Station WWJ in Detroit, where 
he took some work in dramatics and other liberal arts 


courses at Wayne University. After a hitch in World War 
II, he joined the announcing staff of NBC in Chicago. In 
1954, he came to New York to work on the Home show 
and he’s been here ever since. 

Hugh lives in a West Side apartment facing Central 
Park. He has two children. He has been married fifteen 
years. “Ruth is an exotic-looking gal,” he says. “She’s 
of Lebanese extraction. She has olive skin, dark eyes, is 
medium-short and has a very good figure—but it sure 
wasn’t love at first sight. We were both working for NBC 
in Chicago. We were assigned to a special show which 
went on the air at 6:45 A.M. on (Continued on page 74) 


Concentration is seen on NBC-TV, M-F, 11:30 A.M. The Jack Paar Show is seen on NBC-TV, M-F, starting at 11:30 P.M. (11:15, in New York). 
Monitor, NBC Radio’s weekend service, is heard Fri., 8 P.M. to 10 P.M.—Sat., 8 A.M. to midnight—Sun., 10:30 A.M to midnight (All EST) 
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NEVER BET ON A BACHELOR 


Who'd believe that Seaman Gordon could rise to 
the rank of Commander—on Behind Closed 


Doors? But Bruce wasn’t afraid of the gamble 


By POLLY TERRY 


Behind Closed Doors episodes may be grimly factual but they 
are also graced by such feminine charmers as Susan Cummings. 


RUCE GorDON isn’t a gambling man .. . not in the usual 
sense .. . and it’s no wonder. Narrator and sometimes 
hero of Behind Closed Doors, Bruce is living, breathing 

‘proof that you can’t bank on odds and that a sure bet is hard 
to find. For example, when a boy totally forgets his lines in 
the high school’s senior play, most people would bet that he’d 
never make his living on the stage. As a boy, Bruce Gordon 
idid just that—yet he’s been making his living by acting since 
1938. Further, in a world where women outnumber men, odds 
run strongly against lasting bachelorhood. But, again, Bruce 
refutes the odds. He hasn’t married (Continued on page 80) 


'Bruce Gordon is Commander Matson in Behind Closed Doors, NBC-TV, 
Thurs., 9 P.M. EST, as sponsored by Whitehall Laboratories (for Anacin 
‘ind Dristan) and Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (L&M Filter Cigarettes). 


Above, it's Czech beauty Florence Marly sharing an 
adventure in her homeland with Keith Richards and 
Bruce. Below, there's even glamour behind cameras— 
Donna Dale (taking coffee-break with Bruce on loca- 
tion) is stand-in for the changing heroines each week. 
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Roger Schoenfeld designs handbags and creates fine jewelry. 


concert mistress for a season, doubled on the 


By FRANCES KISH 


CARCELY FOUR YEARS AGO, a young girl who had 
S never before been on any professional stage 
made her TV debut in the leading role of 
a Robert Montgomery dramatic production. It was 

a triumph of unshakable ambition coupled with 
eight years of intensive preparation and something 
that can only be described as sheer stubbornness. 
Throughout high school and college, Millette 
Alexander had known she was going to be an 
actress, even though her earliest training was 
musical, mainly studying piano. For four straight 
years, she won awards in musical competitions and 
she played a recital, at nine years of age, in New 
York’s renowned Town Hall. At high school, she was 


violin as well as piano, and (Continued on page 69) 


“Reader, I Married 


She hardly dared dream, yet it all 
came true. Now Millette Alexander 


has a husband, a son—and a fine role 


besides, in TV’s The Edge Of Night 


Millette not only plays several instruments but has developed 
new skills as a housewife. That doggy hooked rug she’s making, 
above, is for Adam's room—though, boylike, he himself seems 
to prefer moving into any convenient container just his size. 


Wesley Addy is Dr. Hugh Campbell in The Edge Of 


Night. Millette is Gail Armstrong—and brings to her 
role of commercial artist the same thoroughgoing 
preparation she gave to her childhood study of music. 


The Edge Of Night is seen on CBS-TV, Monday through Friday, from 4:30 
to 5 P.M. EST, sponsored by Procter & Gamble for Tide and Ivory Soap. 


Casseroles 


YOU CAN PREPARE AHEAD 


er cS. et os 


Hostess-helpful and fit for 
your king, these dinners-in-one 
suggested by Ellen Demming 


are easily the most of the best 


NOODLE CASSEROLE 


Makes 6 servings 
Cook in boiling, salted water: 

1 (8-oz.) package noodles 
Drain. Heat in skillet: 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 to 1% lb. ground beef 
Cook until lightly browned, stirring 

with a fork. Add: 

2 (8-0z.) cans tomato sauce 
Remove from heat. Combine in a bow!: 

1 cup cottage cheese 

1 (8-0z.) package softened cream 

cheese 

¥% cup sour cream 

¥% cup minced green onions . 

1 tablespoon minced green pepper 
Place half of the noodles in a buttered 


_ 2-quart casserole. Add half of the cheese 


mixture. Repeat with remainder of 

noodles and cheese. Pour over top: 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
Cover with tomato-meat sauce. Place 
casserole in refrigerator until 1 hour 
before serving time. Transfer to cold 
oven; turn on oven and set heat at mod- 
erate (350°F.). Bake for an hour, or 
until heated through. 

‘Note: I have added sauteed (whole 
canned or sliced fresh) mushrooms to 
the meat topping—also have used various 
sauces, for example, lasagne sauce. Any- 
thing flavorful in the tomato sauce va- 
riety. The children love this recipe and 
so do adults. 


TUNA PUFFS 


Makes 6 to 8 servings 
Combine: . 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
2 cups milk 
1 can (7-oz.) chunk-style tuna 
(1 cup) 

Butter 6 individual casseroles or 8 
custard cups. Pour in tuna mixture. Chill. 
About 50 minutes before serving, heat 
oven to moderate (350° F.). Set casse- 
roles or custard cups in pan filled with 
hot water to depth of 1-inch. Bake until 


_ firm, about 30 minutes. Serve with Mush- 
_ room Sauce. 


RY 
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To make sauce: 

Combine: 
1 can cream of mushroom soup 
2 tablespoons butter 

Heat slowly, stirring to blend. 


"No dibs" on this mix—it's cheese and sour cream—but eight-year- 
old Erica and Keith, 3, give Mom their undivided attention, anyway. 


HEN IT COMES to cooking, Ellen Demming does what comes 
naturally. Not only a star on television, but wife of pro- 
ducer Hal Thompson and mother of two, the tall, very pretty 
brunette is used to challenge. During high-school days in 
Schenectady, Ellen appeared on TV, fighting her way through 
the “snowstorms” of its experimental period. Undaunted, 
Ellen went on to Stevens College, several seasons of stock, and 
countless TV dramas—minus the snow. The role of Meta 
Bauer Roberts in The Guiding Light, which Ellen has played 
regularly for five years, is a taxing one. Three days each 
week, she commutes to a Manhattan studio from her home 
in Hastings-on-Hudson. Rehearsals and live show done, 
she heads homeward, arriving there in plenty of time for 
“cookies and milk” with Erica and Keith. Ellen feels there’s 
a big difference between “having plenty to do” and “running 
the ragged edge of modern life.” Her wide-set eyes and 
pleasing voice are clues to a serene temperament which makes 
everything seem easy, from morning orange juice to a company 
casserole. Working every other day as she does, Ellen feels 
it’s important for her to be able to use her free days to the 
best advantage. The Tuna Puffs and Noodle Casserole she 
suggests here may be prepared a day or two in advance, 
and stored in freezer or refrigerator till about one hour before 
serving-time. Big favorites in the Thompson household, they 
appear regularly on Ellen’s menus. With care in “rehearsal,” 
they'll star for every woman. The “set” is your kitchen—the 
“roducer” is you. 


Ellen is Meta in The Guiding Light, on CBS-TV, M-F, 12:45 P.M. EST, 
sponsored by Ivory Liquid, Cascade and other Procter & Gamble products. 


He may be a man-tracking bounty-hunter 
on TV —but, in his own offbeat 


adventures, it’s another kind of reward 


that Steve McQueen digs the most 


Missouri farm boy by birth, Greenwich Village bohemian 
by choice, and now a Californian by career, Steve still 
talks a beat-type lingo all his own—even as he and Neile 
shop for household furnishings in squarely domestic mood. 


oe bo RES noe Se 


As Josh Randall in Wanted—Dead Or Alive, he rides a 
horse, matches wits with outdoor girls of the Old West 
like the one played by Jenifer Lea, on facing page. As 
Steve McQueen, he drives fast foreign cars—and is wed 
to Broadway actress-singer-dancer Neile Adams, above. 


ae 


By EUNICE FIELD 


ELEVISION has never known a Western hero like Josh 

Randall, the bounty-hunter of Wanted—Dead Or 

Alive; nor has it known anyone like Steve 
McQueen, the actor who plays the part. In the first 
place, a man who makes a living hunting down people 
for a reward can hardly be called.a hero at all. A 
lesser actor might have lost the sympathy of his viewers 
in such a grim role. But Steve, while giving a true- 
to-life performance down to the last detail, still manages 
to make it clear that Randall’s tough stare is merely 
a mask to hide the torment of a soul torn between 
justice and compassion. It’s a further tribute to his 
artistry that the man, Steve McQueen, is nothing 
at all like the bounty-hunter he plays on CBS-TV. 

In reality, Steve is just as much at home in the 


Beatnik? Steve grins as he admits that, well, maybe he 


beatnik parlors of Greenwich Village as be is on the was—once upon a time. “If so, I'm like cured. "m real | 
blazing plains of the Old West. With a twinkle in his eye, tame, man. My wife and | bought a home and are having a | 
he is liable to flabbergast visitors by describing a bit baby, and | guess that makes me Joe Apple, all right.” | 
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The guy who sat around drama class “talking to nobody” 
is never at a loss for words today. The guy who flew the 
farm, ‘dug anything on wheels,’ is now mad. about horses. 
"I'd like to own a ranch someday," vows Steve McQueen. 


SET E Cerra 


Wanted— 


Very Much Alive 


(Continued) 


Crack shot, he's now teaching wife Neile to handle his 
growing collection of guns—though nothing as cumbersome 
(or as deadly) to use as the sawed-off carbine he himself 
wields as bounty-hunter Josh on Wanted—Dead Or Alive. 


of action in the lingo all his own which he uses mainly for 
humor these days. “Did you dig that crazy cayuse that 
flipped me? Man, that varmint was strictly from 
Looneyville.” 

Not that Steve thinks of himself as a member of the 
Beat Generation. In his own words, “I’m not sure I even 
dig the term.” But he hurries to add, “You name it, 

I did it. ’'ve been so many things in the past thirteen 
years that maybe I’ve been a beatnik, too, and didn’t 
know it. If so, I’m like cured. I’m real tame, man. My 
wife (Neile Adams, the actress-dancer) and I 

bought a home and are having a baby, and I guess that 
makes me Joe Apple, all right.” 

In spite of the colorful expressions that slip smoothly off | 
his tongue, the one phrase that sums up Steve best— 
and is the keystone of his character—is the old-fashioned 
Missourian’s “Show me.” Steve was born on a farm 
in Slater, Missouri, twenty-eight years ago. A farm, he 
points out, is no place for a rebel. The work is not 
only hard but must be closely timed and disciplined. To a 
youngster with wanderlust boiling in his veins, the 
chores of farm life must have had the smack 
of regimentation. 

Not that Steve objected to hard work. A fatherless boy 
being raised on a great-uncle’s farm, he would get up 
at 3:30 A.M. and walk a mile through darkness to the 
cow barn. In winter, it was so cold that he could see 
his breath freeze as it left his mouth. The cows knew 
how to keep warm; they snuggled together. Steve “got 
the message pretty quick.” He took to curling up 
near them for a nice pre-dawn (Continued on page 61) 


Souvenirs: Steve weight-lifts with a Fifth Avenue sign— 


relic of New York City days—as Neile stands by with his 
orange juice. Below, they dish out more health for them- 
selves, in front of foreign theater programs and menus. 
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i 
“Steve McQueen is Josh Randall in Wanted—Dead Or Alive, CBS-TV 


‘Sat., 8:30 P.M. EST, sponsored by Viceroy and Kool Cigarettes. 


Relaxing with his dancer-wife—or trying to follow some 
of her fancier steps—Steve sees a possible lesson in his 
present contentment: ‘Maybe it means you have to be just 
a little square to run the full circle of maturity. i 


Garnival of TY animals 


Noah's Ark, right in New York City: Bern D'Essen with kangaroo ''Victoria," photographer Gigli's assistant with 
goose "Samantha," animal expert Volney Phifer with alligator ‘‘Allegra,'' assistant handlers Charles Fitch and 
Martin Levitt with burro ‘Julie,’ wombat "Wimpy." In front, with Lorrain D'Essen—Russian wolfhounds ‘Brother 
Alexis’ and ‘Lady Zenda,’ great Dane ''Debbie,"’ llama ''Llinda Llee,"’ lamb "Amy," Yorkshire terrier ''T-Lana.” 


It’s circus-time every day in the ‘Jt was a GreyHounpd Bus, all right. In fact there 
were greyhounds sitting in every seat, peering out 
; ; of every window, as the huge doubledecker ve- 
D’ Essen household, where four-footed hicle pulled up to the stage door of the Hudson 
Theater. “We had flown the dogs up from Miami for 
: 66 ey an appearance on The Steve Allen Show,” attractive, 
per f ormers like f amed “Steverino hazel-eyed Lorrain D’Essen, director and founder of 
| Animal Talent Scouts, Inc., recalls. “That was two 
. are trained—in the heart of the city! years ago, and Steve had given us just three days 
to get them. Believe me, it took a bit of doing. Finally, 
ie iam 2 the West Flagler Kennel Club, in 
Florida, agreed to lend us thirty dogs. But we q 
By CHARLOTTE BARCLAY needed a cargo plane and fourteen attendants to a 
handle them—at a total cost of $1800. Luckily, the as 
Greyhound Bus Corporation (Continued on page 82) 
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Garry Moore is a top TV customer of Animal Talent 
Scouts, Inc. Lorrain marvels at his friendly warmth 
with her furry proteges, and says, ‘They love him." 
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Greyhound puppies were scarce, when the D'Essens located 
"Steverino and made her the animal kingdom's Cinderella— 
traveling far and wide with Steve Allen, meeting such other 
international stars as Israeli pantomimist Shai K. Ophir. 


we 


"Llinda Llee" had the distinction of performing in a 
satirical sketch on The Steve Allen Show last year— 
posing as a vicuna (a near relative of the llamas). 


"Vicky" is the main reason Lorrain called her new book 
"Kangaroos in the Kitchen''—but Australian cousin "“Wim- 
py" {in Bern's lap) has been known to raid refrigerator, too. 


D’Essen-trained animals are often featured on The Steve Allen Show, 
seen on NBC-TV, Sun., 8 P.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship, and 
such Garry Moore shows as I’ve Got A Secret, on CBS-TV, Wed., 9:30 
P.M. EST, sponsored by R.J. Reynolds Tobacco for Winston Cigarettes. 
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Blueprint 
tor Glamour 


Eydie counts on hair spray to set long- 
lasting pin curls, avoid straggly ends. 


Once starring in their own show, Steve 
is now Eydie's most admiring audience. 


To line eyes, she applies black pancake make-up with fine brush. 


* In busy roles of star-studded singer 
and serviceman’s wife, Eydie Gorme finds time for 


glamour with efficiency-expert techniques 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


F SHE hadn’t become one of the country’s top singers, Eydie Gorme 
might possibly have become one of the country’s top efficiency 
experts. Not that she planned to be a planner. “It’s just that I'm 

both lazy and a perfectionist,” she explains. In self-defense, short 
cuts have become her specialty. This talent for blueprinting minutes 
has helped Eydie breeze through a gale-force schedule of TV ap- 
pearances, night-club engagements and recording sessions, all com- 
peting for time with her new domestic role as wife of singer Steve 
Lawrence. More on the run than ever to join Steve on Army leaves, 
since his induction last September, Eydie has nonetheless never 
missed a glamour cue. Beauty routine is as much a matter of manage- 
ment as of minutes, she feels. . . . On tour, Eydie saves hairdresser 
hours by doing her own shampoos and sets. Two hours before a per- 
formance, she dampens and pin-curls her hair, then sprays lightly 
and allows it to dry. To the dismay of her backstage colleagues, she 
never begins the comb-out till five minutes before curtain time. Then 
she starts to brush wildly right up to the first few bars of her intro- 
duction. She has always been on time, never missed a performance. 
“God must look after me because it always turns out fine,” is Eydie’s 
placid observation. To emphasize her merry brown eyes, Eydie has 
worked out a make-up that lasts without repair until removed. With 
black pancake make-up, applied with a tiny brush, she draws a fine 
line along upper lashes, widening at the outer corners to an upward 
slant. After powdering, she redraws line for added cling. To make 
mascara more lasting, she applies it three times, letting each coat dry. 
Other timely tricks include blotting over face powder with dampened 
sponge for greater staying power, wearing pale, blend-with-all nail 
polish to avoid frequent changes. Eydie protects dresses from cos- 
metics by skipping neck make-up, having her stage gowns made with 
“100-yard-long” down-the-back zippers so she can step into them 
after completing hair and face make-up. . : . The one time problem 
she hasn’t yet solved? Having enough of it to spend with Steve. 


= 


os oo from page 56) 
n00ze. One day, his uncle walked in on 
and, after that, Steve was switched to 
er chores. 
To most of the home folks, I must have 
seemed like a kook from Kookville,” Steve 
re alls with a wry grin. “In school, I was 
a dreamer like on Cloud Nine. When the 
her told me something, I was the one 
who had to ask why.” In this, he hasn’t 
c hanged. On the set or off, he still insists 
on knowing why. 

The itch to travel, to find what he was 
really meant for, where he fitted in, was 
strong in Steve. At fifteen, he left home, 
hitchhiked to New Orleans and hired on 
as an able-bodied seaman aboard an oil 
tanker bound for the Dominican Republic. 
When the tanker docked, Steve jumped 
SI ship. “Taking orders still bugged me. I 

decided to become a beachcomber and live 
the free life.” Sun, sand, water and noth- 
ing to do can become tiresome, he found. 
Four months later, he signed on a ship 
Beaded for Texas. In Corpus Christi, he 
took a job in the oil fields. 

“T had no education to speak of, but I 
kept my eyes and ears open and tried to 
earn from the various types I ran into. 
But my feet were still boss and I took off 
gain as soon as I had the money to get 
ut.” He ran out of money in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and latched on to a touring car- 
nival show as a pitchman for ‘ ‘golden pen 
points.” He explains this “angle” as fol- 
lows: “The so-called ‘gold pen point,’ 

en bought by one of the crowd, en- 
titled him to a pen-and-pencil set. The 

ole thing was worth, at most, twenty- 
ee cents—and we got a dollar for it. 


uldn’t take it, and soon, I said, ‘Stevie, 
yy, it’s time to shove.’” 
The show had then reached Ottawa, 
Canada, and Steve went to work for a 
umber company as a “hi-jacker,” a job 
uiring him to climb tall trees and saw 
upper branches off. This soon palled 
d Steve drifted back to the States, 
ere he went through a series of jobs— 
luding dish-washing, short-order cook- 
and sweeping out stores—until 
i ally, at seventeen, “sick and tired of not 
ing able to find myself,” he joined the 


01 He became a tank 
iriver and mechanic and, before long, was 
ing about in a “souped-up” tank. Ex- 
pt for a few months in Labrador, he 
s Stateside, and, in 1950, was honorably 
lischarged in Washington, DiC: 

Perhaps as a reaction to the discipline of 
the Marines, he turned for a time to bo- 
mianism. “Sweatshirts, motorcycles and 
dball behavior were still frowned on at 
time,” he says. “Marlon Brando hadn’t 
pularized them yet. Of course, nowa- 
s it’s different. Youngsters are afraid 
be thought ‘square.’ If you’ re not in 
uble, you’re really in trouble.” 

hen. twenty years old, living in a cold- 
ter flat in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
e, he began to take stock of himself in 
nest. “I thought about all I’d missed 
on... dating nice girls, having good 
ds my own age, sports, proms, an 
ation, a profession or even a good 
de. I asked myself the bitter question: 
m, where are you going? When are you 
ng to get with it? And I had no an- 
. Talk about ‘beat’! I was it!” |, 

e result of this self-searching:'was 
he decided to learn a trade and 
on tile-setting. He was on his 
gister for a course when he 
a girl who lived in the same 


pockets rejoiced but my stomach. 


Ise, the girl said, 
eel. tek Ni 


£ y 


ee ee a ee el 
~ Wanted—Very Much Pie 


“Say, why don’t you come down to the 
Neighborhood Playhouse with me? 
They’re having auditions, and you look 
like you might have some talent stashed 
away in you.” Figuring that tile-setting 
ene wait one more day, Steve went with 
er. 

It was the crucial decision of his life. “I 
auditioned for the great dramatic teacher, 
Sanford Meisner, the man who has most 


influenced my career.” Meisner took a 
personal interest in Steve. “Until he got 
after me, I understood nothing,’ Steve 


readily acknowledges. “Raw talent must 
be channeled carefully or it can be ruined. 
Meisner knew just how to bring out the 
best in me, and he made me look deep into 
myself and face up to my potentials as 
well as my limitations. And let me tell 
you, I was no prize package for any 
teacher. I used to sit at the back of the 
room and talk to nobody. Meisner gradu- 
ally weaned me out of that shell.” 

During this period, Steve drove a mail 
truck at night to earn his living, and once, 
when he was broke and the rent was due, 
took a fling at boxing. He lasted three 
rounds, was badly beaten, but came out of 
it with sixty-five dollars. He’s never 
boxed since. After a couple of years at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, he won a 
scholarship to the Uta Hagen—Herbert 
Berghof Dramatic School, where he stud- 
ied another two years. 

Suddenly, as if someone had waved a 
magic wand, good luck began to single 
him out. He landed his first professional 
role in “Peg O’ My Heart,” a summer- 
stock production starring Margaret 
O’Brien. From there, he went into the 
Rochester stock company of “Member of 
the Wedding.” Then came the national 
road company of “Time Out for Ginger.” 
In all of these, he learned something more 
about the art of acting. As he puts it, 
“By then, I was absolutely hooked—for 
me, it’s either Stageville or Bugsville.” 

Following several TV appearances, on 
Playhouse 90, Climax! and Studio One, 
came his enrollment at Actors Studio (he 
was one of five accepted out of two thou- 
sand applications). Praised highly for his 
work in “The Gep” on Broadway, he went 
into “Hatful of Rain,” replacing Ben Gaz- 
zara. And it was at this point in his 
rocketing career that “the best pair of 
legs I ever saw” strutted into his life. 

He was in Downey’s, “the poor actor’s 
Sardi’s,” talking to Gazzara, when Neile 
Adams came by. Steve’s head swiveled 
violently, and his spaghetti went ka-plop 
into his lap. The next night, he wangled 
an introduction to the charmer and dis- 
covered she had just replaced Carol 
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Haney as the lead dancer in “Pajama 
Game.” When she left for the theater, 
he followed. And, as she arrived at the 
alley leading to the stage door, he let out 
a raucous whistle. Neile turned haught- 
ily, but smiled when she saw who it was. 

“Why don’t I pick you up after the 
show?” he suggested. Neile had a tooth 
pulled that day and she thought it would 
be nice to be driven home. To her amaze- 
ment, Steve turned up on his motorcycle. 
Neile shook her head and laughed as she 
mounted behind him, sidesaddle. “That,” 
grins Steve, “convinced me I had found 
the love of my life.” 


Three months later, when Neile went on 
tour with “Pajama Game,” and “Hatful of 
Rain” closed, Steve and a pal took off for 
Florida on their motorcycles. There they 
boarded a ferry for Cuba, where they 
“fell into” a revolution and had to sell 
most of their belongings to get out alive. 
Neile was in California and Steve craved 
nothing so much as to be with her. 

He washed dishes across country, and 
soon he and Neile were on their way to 
San Juan Capistrano to get married. 
Speeding (“a bad habit I’ve since been 
broken of,” Steve grins), they were 
stopped by state troopers. The officers 
sympathized with the love-struck pair, 
escorted them to a nearby church and 
acted as witnesses to the ceremony. 

Back East again, Steve and his “old 
lady” (his pet name for Neile) set up 
housekeeping. But they hadn’t got far 
along in this when he was recalled to 
Hollywood to do the pilot for Wanted— 
Dead Or Alive. Steve’s first reaction was 
of shock. “Me—Steve McQueen—a West- 
ern actor?” The producers soon convinced. 
him he could be just that. 

“There’s a certain honesty and realism 
in this series that I went for,’ he says 
thoughtfully. “The hero isn’t always a nice 
guy—you didn’t stay alive in the Old West 
being nice.” He takes the role of Josh 
Randall seriously, talking to professional 
horse-wranglers and stuntmen on the set 
to learn Western ways. “I don’t want to be 
known as the cowboy from Greenwich 
Village,” he jokes. 


He has come a long way from Greenwich 
Village, and an even longer distance from 
the Missouri farm where he started. Neile 
and Steve have just finished furnishing 
their first home, in the Hollywood Hills, 
which he describes excitedly as “having 
wallpaper between the ceiling beams, a 
black fireplace with white hearth and 
white carpeting throughout . .. even in 
the bathroom, which has Toulouse-Lau- 
trec wallpaper.” Steve has given up some 
of his old hobbies—such as speeding, wan- 
dering, and battling regimentation—and 
has acquired some substitute ones. 

“T guess I’ve grown up at last,’ he says 
with a touch of wistfulness. “I’ve learned 
to respect the fellow who goes out and 
drudges at a job to give his family some 
of the joys of life. I have the same feel- 
ing, although my job is anything but dull 
to me. I collect guns and have become a 
crack shot. And—to keep from getting 
into a rut—I belong to Project 58, which is 
a group of actors who are trying to im- 
prove by self-criticism. 

“T’ll tell you something else I’ve learned 
about myself,” he adds, his face lighting 
up with enthusiasm. “I sure do dig horses. 
I’d like to own a ranch someday. Funny, 
isn’t it? I worked like heck to get off the 
land, and now I’ve made the full circle— 
I’m saving money to get back on it. May- 
be there’s a lesson in that. Maybe it means 


you have to be just a little square to run a 
the full circle of maturity. . 61 4 
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Like Alice, Patty loves ‘'dress-ups."' Here, she switches from 


rags to riches to Sherlock hot-on-a-clue, all in a day's sitting. 


AKING FRIENDS for the first time, you would | é 
never recognize Patty Ann Gerrity as a i 
“star’—her good looks and vitality to the 

contrary. Mistress of a major television series | 
(This Is Alice, seen nationally via stations of the |) 
NTA Film Network) and boasting a long and _ =} 
creditable list of movie and TV billings, she could | 
be “anybody’s ten-year-old’ —with the rider that | 
Patty Ann’s poise, quick intelligence and sense of |)” 
reality are markedly in advance of her height, 
weight and biological age (some ten years, eight 
months, at this writing). A schoolgirl like Alice, 
Patty is also a “working girl,” with the profes- 
sional’s quick intuition of her character. “Alice is a | 
regular little girl, and I love her,” says Pat, who 
then gets down to the business of the day: “When 
I go to work,” says she, “Mother drives me and 
stays on. There’s Stevie (Wootton), who plays my 
boy friend, and there’s our teacher—so, during a 
break, we all get together and talk and read books.” 
... Patty’s mad for football. Appropriately, when 
asked what type clothes she prefers, she plunks 
for “jeans, sneakers and T-shirts.” But mom 
Betty Gerrity notes those unmistakable signs of 
the eternal feminine in her talented tomboy: “If 
we're going out some place dressy, Patty has to 
be dressed to the teeth. One hair can’t be out of 
place—a little water here, and very neat.” 

.. . Home from a day’s shooting, Pat is into her 
jeans and across the street to play in the yard of [7 
San Jose Street School—her regular school when 
not working. Patty’s an only child, but doesn’t 
want for friends around the neighborhood. “They 
all treat her like an equal,” says her mother. 
After supper, her dad or mom will help Patty 
study the next day’s script, or there is television 
to watch or “girl things” to catch up on. Patty is 
responsible for making her own bed and keeping 
her room neat. . . . Patty’s introduction to show |i» 
business was through dancing. She started lessons 
at four and, at five, so impressed dancer Peggy 
Ryan that she billed her in Las Vegas for two 
weeks, got her an agent and helped her get started 
in TV and movies—‘Good Morning, Miss Dove,” — 
The Loretta Young Show, and, most recently, “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof.” Then, just over a year ago, 
after a countdown of some 300 applicants, Patty was 
chosen to play Alice. . . . Patty is clear-headed 
about her future: Yes, she’d like to go on being an } 
actress. No, she doesn’t imagine she’ll be grown-up 
at twelve or thirteen. She does look forward to 
being sixteen—“Then I can get a driver’s license — 
and drive, and I will be able to go on dates, too.” 
... Realistic about money, she figures she’s better 
off without an allowance. “I'll tell you why,’ she Jj 
volunteers. “Some of the things I want cost more BM 
than an allowance, so if I don’t get an allowance, i 
I can get them—but if I do get it, Icouldn’t afford 
them.” .. . Probably the closest Patty has come to | 
“being Alice” was during a recent crosscountry | 
trip with her parents, in connection with the series. e 
“Patty spent half her time riding up and down the 
hotel elevators,” says her mom, “and now she wants 
to be an elevator operator more than anything.” — 
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show business’ 
It was Grandma who first noticed her ability, and en- 
couraged Betty to see the child had lessons. A fine dancer 
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a good housekeeper 


athlete and student, Patty's also 
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With a wave of his hand, WNEW-TV’s Sonny Fox produces 


rocket experts and magic typewriters for “kids of all ages” 


Young roller-skater Cheryl Lazar and host Sonny help rocket expert Dr. Hal 
Ritchey demonstrate ‘action-reaction’’ principle which governs rocket propulsion. 


Chris takes to winter like a pro but tiny sister 
Meredith seems dubious, even with Daddy to lean on. 


ROGRAMMING that will both stimulate and tranquilize— 

that’s what we try to achieve with Wonderama,’ says 
the show’s handsome host, Sonny Fox. Seen on WNEW- 
TV Sunday mornings from 9:30 to 12:30, Wonderama 
aims to combine the three E’s—education, entertainment 
and excitement—into an integrated whole. Kids—kids of 
every age—says Sonny, have a natural curiosity, and 
the program tries to keep it alive through coverage of such 
diverse subjects as a simplified discussion of rocket- 
missiles (in cooperation with the American Rocket 
Society), a series of “how to” demonstrations such as the 
obedience-training of dogs, and, to add a light touch, 
“Our Gang” comedy films and cartoons. In exposing kids’ 
minds to a subject, you should start with the very best, 
because the initial exposure can either deaden the material 
or make it stimulating—that’s the theory behind the 
program’s presentation of experts in each field of discussion. 
... Everyone agrees that Sonny is an expert host, too, 
although he didn’t originally intend to go into broadcasting 
at all. He had always planned on a career in textiles like 
his dad, but graduation from high school in the middle of 
the school year changed things. While waiting for the 
University of North Carolina’s fall semester to start, 
young Sonny took a course in radio at New York 
University, and then, liking it, decided to continue with it. 
But half-way through, World War II came along and 
Sonny found himself in the infantry and later in a P.O.W. 
camp. In 1946, the young veteran had a handful of battle 
stars, the Purple Heart—and a college education to finish. 
He did just that, and, since then, has chalked up a 
successful list of radio and TV credits. He worked for a 
while as a writer for Herb Sheldon, did a radio stint for 
the Voice of America (through which he met his wife, the 
former Gloria Benson), and emceed a very popular kiddie 
show on St. Louis’ KETC. More recently, he hosted the 
highly-acclaimed Let’s Take A Trip and The $64,000 
Challenge, both on CBS-TV. ... When he’s at home in 
Weston, Connecticut, with his wife, son Christopher, three 
and a half, and daughter, Meredith, two, Wonderama’s 
wizard becomes just plain Daddy. But that’s okay with 
the Fox kids. This way, they don’t even have to turn 
on TV, to learn about “the wonderama of the world.” 


This Is My Son 


(Continued from page 22) 


Mrs. Ferguson said, “Oh, you shouldn’t 
do that. Johnny sings like an angel. You 
should take him to Uncle Nick.” Uncle 
Wick had a children’s program on KMBC. 
Mrs. Ferguson’s son, Harold, was an an- 
nouncer at the station, so she knew what 
to do. She went with me, and Uncle Nick 
listened to Johnny and right away put 
him on the radio. 

Uncle Nick thought our boy’s real name, 
Giovanni Alfredo DeSimone, was too hard 
for Americans to pronounce, so he was the 
one who first called him “Johnny Des- 
mond.” Johnny became a regular per- 
former on his show. That’s how Johnny 
got to act in his first movie, too. M-G-M 
was going to make a picture in Detroit, 
so they came to the station to ask who 
could play the boy’s part. 

Johnny played it all right, but oh, how 
sad it was for both of us. He was supposed 
to be a little crippled boy who worked in 
the fields to support his invalid mother. 
I can still remember the pain that went 
through my heart when I saw him limping 
along, one leg held stiff. I cried for him. 
Then there was the scene where the 
mother died, holding the little boy tight 
against her breast. 

Johnny and I went to see the picture in 
a theater, and when it came to that scene, 
he couldn’t bear to look at it. He slid 
down beside the seat and hid his head in 
my lap. He must have felt that his make- 
believe mother was the same as his real 
mother. Johnny loved me so much he 
could not watch the death scene. 


J ohnny was such a happy, bright little 
fellow that everybody loved him and went 
out of their way to help him. A certain 
radio producer and his wife cared almost 
as much for Johnny as we did, and that 
almost made trouble. The wife was blind 
to all love but her own. She came to me 
one day and said, “My husband ard I 
can’t get this boy off our minds. Will you 
let us take him?” I did not understand 
what she meant. “Take him where?” I 
asked. 

“Home,” she said. “To our home. Let 
us adopt him.” It was like someone hit 
me and knocked the breath out of my 
body. When I could speak again, I said, 
“but he is our son. Pete’s and mine. He 
has a home. It is a good home.” 

She looked around our living room as if 
she were taking inventory. It was nothing 
like her big house. When you have four 
children, running and dancing and having 
fun, the rug shows it. A mother can’t 
always be yelling ‘Get down!’ when she 
| eatches the kids playing cowboy and using 
the back of the sofa for a horse. There 
were some worn spots, it is true, but you 
couldn’t call our home poverty-stricken. 
Everything was clean and comfortable. 

It wasn’t right that she should do this, 
so I stood up to her. “Maybe we're not 
so stylish, but we do our best for all our 
children.” 

She realized her mistake. “I know you 
do. But you have four children. We have 
none. And Johnny has this great gift, this 
voice. We could do so much for him. Les- 
sons and coaches cost money. My hus- 
band and I want to provide this for 
Johnny. We can’t get him off our minds.” 

I felt sorry for her then, but I had to 
make her see how it was with me, too. 
“You can’t get him off your minds,” I said. 
“You care that much for him, and you are 
a stranger. I am his mother. You are 
asking that I let my son grow up away 

mme....” 

She said, “But he could become fa- 
mnous. .. .” 

_ I said, “God gave him the voice. If it 


TV & MOVIE 
STAR PHOTOS 


Brand new stars and 
brand new pictures! 
PLUS your favorites! 


Ali handsome 4 x 5 photos, on 
glossy stock, just right for 
framing. 


Send your order today. 


STAR CANDIDS YOU'LL TREASURE 


5. Alan Ladd 207. Eddie Fisher 269. James Garner 
9. Esther Williams 212. Grace Kelly 270. Everly Brothers 


11. Elizabeth Taylor 213. James Dean 


271. Erin O’Brien 


15. Frank Sinatra 214. Sheree North 272. Sandra Dee 
18. Rory Calhoun 215. Kim Novak 273. Lili Gentle 
19. Peter Lawford 219. Natalie Wood 274. Robert Culp 
22. Burt Lancaster 220. Dewey Martin 275. Michael Ansara 
25. Dale Evans 221. Joan Collins 276. Jack Kelly 
33. Gene Autry 222. Jayne Mansfield 277. Darlene Gillespie 
34. Roy Rogers 223. Sal Mineo 278. Annette Funicello 
51. Doris Day 224. Shirley Jones 279. David Stollery 
56. Perry Como 225. Elvis Presley 280. Tim Considine 
57. Bill Holden 227. Tony Perkins 281. Nick Todd 
66. Gordon MacRae 228. Clint Walker 282. Johnny Mathis 
74. John Wayne 229. Pat Boone 283. David Nelson 
78. Audie Murphy 230. Paul Newman 284. Shirley Temple 
84. Janet Leigh 231. Don Murray 285. Pat Conway 
86. Farley Granger 233. Pat Wayne 286. Bob Horton 
92. Guy Madison 235. Anita Ekberg 287. John Payne 
105. Vic Damone 236. Corey Allen 288. David Tanssen 
109. Dean Martin 240. Patti Page 289. Dick Clark 
110. Terry Lewis 241. Lawrence Welk 290. Yvonne Craig 
121. Tony Curtis 243. Larry Dean 291. Carol Lynley 


128. Debbie Reynolds 244, Buddy Merrill 


135. Jeff Chandler 245. Hugh O'Brian 
136. Rock Hudson 246. Jim Arness 
139. Debra Paget 247. Sanford Clark 
140. Dale Robertson 249. John Saxon 
141. Marilyn Monroe 250. Dean Stockwell 
145. Marlon Brando 252. Warren Berlinger | 
147. Tab Hunter 253. James MacArthur 
148. Robert Wagner 254. Nick Adams 
149. Russ Tamblyn 255. John Kerr 
150. Jeff Hunter 256. Harry Belafonte 
175. Charlton Heston 258. Luana Patten 
179. Julius La Rosa 259. Dennis Hopper 
180. Lucille Ball 260. Tom Trvon 
182. Jack Webb 261. Tommy Sands 
185. Richard Egan 262. Will Hutchins 
187. Jeff Richards 263. James Darren 
192. Jean Simmons 264. Ricky Nelson 
194. Audrey Hepburn 265. Faron Young ~ 
198. Gale Storm 266. Jerry Lee Lewis 
202. George Nader 267. Ferlin Husky 
205. Ann Sothern 268. Dolores Hart 
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292. Jimmie Rodgers 
293. Guy Williams 
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294. Frankie Avalon 
. John Gavin 
. Lee Remick 
. Diane Varsi 
. Joanne Woodward 
. Teddy Randazzo 
. Paul Anka 
. Peter Brown 
. Edd Byrnes 
3. Joni James 
. Jock Mahoney 
. Jim Franciscus 
6. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 
. John Smith 
. Lloyd Bridges 
. John Russell 
. Gene Barry 
. Chuck Connors 


Geo. Montgomery 


. Craig Stevens 


Steve McQueen 
Conway Twitty 


. Ty Hardin 
7. Charles Bronson 
. Fabian 
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is meant that Johnny should sing and 
become famous, God will show the way 
for him to do it. God will provide.” 

We settled it so that we remained 
friendly, but the fear of losing Johnny 
never left me. Because it was so strong, I 
took his first big chance away from him. 
Perhaps it was because I was so young 
then, myself, and I did not feel sure of 
American ways, but I listened to people 
who said I was foolish to let him think 
about becoming an entertainer. They made 
me believe that his work would take him 
away from me and I'd never see him again. 

Because of this, when a big vaudeville 
show came to one of our theaters, and 
Johnny was chosen to appear on the pro- 
gram, I didn’t even tell him that the people 
who owned the show wanted him to join 
it and travel with them. 

Johnny found out about it a year later. 
He was hurt. He said to me, “Don’t ever 
do that to me again. Whatever it is, tell 
me. Let me make up my own mind.” 

That’s one reason I sided with him when 
he wanted to sing popular music. Pete 
and Johnny’s teacher, Carl Mann at De- 
troit Conservatory of Music, wanted to 
make an opera singer of him, but I felt 
Johnny knew best what he wanted to do. 
Really, Johnny did so much. He studied 
piano and voice, he had little parts in 
The Lone Ranger and The Green Dragon. 

His next great opportunity came through 
a big amateur contest. During the prelimi- 
naries, he brought his closest competitor 
home with him. He came tearing through 
the door that afternoon and yelled, “Pop, 
fry me a steak, and fry my friend one, 
too.” By habit, Johnny didn’t have cookies 
after school, Johnny had steak. 

After they had eaten, they vanished up- 
stairs. We could hear them singing and 
playing the piano. Next day, the same 
thing happened. Johnny told us that he 
was coaching the other boy for the con- 
test. Now, my husband Pete would go 
out of his way to help anyone, but when 
the coaching continued, he worried how 
it would affect Johnny’s own chances. “Be 
careful, son,” he warned, “You may cheat 
yourself in the contest.” 

Johnny shook his head. “Dad, ’m not 
cheating myself, I’m helping my friend.” 
It turned out that Johnny won first, and 
the other boy placed second. 

He was the same way about his first 
television work. There were no regular 
programs, only demonstrations, back in 
the late Thirties. Johnny and another boy 
were paid five dollars a week, mostly to 
stand in front of the camera. But we 
never saw his check. He gave it to the 
other boy and explained to us, “His father 


isn’t working and their family needs it. 
They’re not like us. We've got plenty to 
eat. There’s everything we need, right 
in our store.” 


Tt is a treasure of the heart to remember 
those days when all the children were 
small. To remember Johnny and Harry 
playing catch out behind the store. To see 
them with their little sisters, teasing them 
sometimes as boys do, but boasting to 
others that they were the prettiest girls 
in Detroit. They had so much love for 
each other. 

Then, in no time at all, Johnny was 
grown up. Johnny organized his quartet, 
“The Downbeats.” Bob Crosby hired them 
and changed the name to “The Bob-O- 
Links.” They went out traveling and they 
made a couple of pictures in Hollywood 
which still run on television, and it is like 
having two Johnnys, my Johnny today 
and my Johnny when he was in his teens. 

In those pictures, I see Ruth singing 
beside him and I remember how it was 
when the group broke up and Johnny 
came home to tell us, “I want to get mar- 
ried.” 

Right away, I said, “No, you’re too 
young.” I didn’t have anything against 
the girl, you understand, it was just that 
Johnny wasn’t ready for such responsi- 
bility. 

Then came the story that she was not 
Catholic. Ruth Keddington was a Mor- 
mon. She and her father and her broth- 
ers and sisters sang in the great choir of 
the Mormon Tabernacle that I heard on 
the radio from Salt Lake City. I told 
Johnny, “I’m not going to argue that. 
There is one God, and she believes in 
that God. I am sure she is a good girl. 
But wait a while. Ask her to visit us.” 

Pete and Johnny met Ruth at the air- 
port. Pete and Ruth took to each other 
right away. She told Johnny, “Your father 
makes me love your whole family, al- 
ready.” 

I will never forget when she walked into 
my kitchen. It was like the sun and the 
stars came right in with her. So good. 
So beautiful. I was so happy that Johnny 
should love her. 

Because the war came, none of us were 
with them when they got married in New 
York. Johnny was singing then with Gene 
Krupa’s band. When the band came to 
Detroit, I gave Ruth a shower and we had 
a reception for them. Ruth met all our 
friends and our cousins. It was a happy 
time. As it turned out, it was our last 
happy time, all together, for Pete was not 
well. He might have recovered from his 
illness if it had not been for the war. War 
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was against every : 
We soon realized he did not 
Johnny was in the Air Force, ing 
with Major Glenn Miller’s band. He go 
special leave and when he came into Pete’s 
room in the hospital, it just went through 
me, for Pete cried out, “My boy is back 
Now I want again to live.” They threw)| 
their arms around each other and we left)| 
them alone. The doctors told me, “This 
ney be the turning point,” but it was too) 
ate. Fy 


seas. She was strong in those dark days.|| 
My daughter Antoinette was trying to do} 
a man’s work, getting up before dawn to! 
go to market, for we were running the} 
store alone. Joan was still in school. Like|} 
the Ruth in the Bible, our Ruth made her) 
husband’s people her people. i 
Johnny came back from Europe a big) 
name. For a while, every network, every) 
theater, wanted him. They bought a house!) 
on Long Island. Then something went) 
wrong. Johnny says now that he wasn't} 
ready for the big bookings but he never} 
complained to me. I just knew he had! 
to go out on the road again. Ruth was 
alone when Diane was born. She called|} 
me from the hospital, and I got to New} 
York before Johnny did. 
It was a great day for me when Johnny 
phoned to say, “Mama, how would you 
like it if I went to Chicago to sing for Don 
McNeill on Breakfast Club?” 
“Breakfast Club!” I said, so excited I 
could hardly talk. “You mean I can hear 
you every day? That I could visit you 
whenever I wanted to? That I could watch 
Diane and baby Patti grow up, as a grand- 
mother should?” 
Johnny laughed and said, “Come right | 
along. Now you’ve got Tony to take you.” 
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Tt has made my second marriage happy 
that Johnny and all my children love 
Tony so much and that he loves them. He 
and his wife were Pete’s and my best 
friends when all of us were young. She 
died, and his children married. When we 
got married, it brought our two families | 
together into one big family. 

Tony and Johnny tease me about the 
way I always have to see Johnny’s shows. 
When he played Las Vegas, we planned |} 
our vacation so that we could go there, 
too. Now that Tony has retired, we can 
go whenever we please. 

We spent a long time visiting Ruth and | 
Johnny and the girls, last summer. When | 
the Broadway show that Johnny was in, 
“Say, Darling,” turned into a hit, I just} 
couldn’t wait. I remembered how long 
Johnny had dreamed of having a Broad- | 
way show and how long he had worked to | 
be ready to star in it. Tony went with me | 
twice to see it, then he got a little em- | 
barrassed about it and said the ushers | 
were getting to know him. I didn’t agree. | 
I just said, “Now that I’m here in New 
York, ’'m going to see Johnny’s show as | 
many times as I want to.” And I did. 


I guess I don’t have to tell anyone how |} 
I feel about Johnny being in Your Hit | 
Parade. That is the one time when even | 
visiting grandchildren have to be quiet, 
and if a neighbor drops in, I just say, 
“Ssh, I’m listening to Johnny,” and never 
get up from the television set. 

They understand, even when a tear 
sometimes runs down my cheek when 
Johnny sings one of the old songs, for 
then I am seeing two Johnnys—the John- 
ny who is now on the program, and in my 
mind, the Johnny that was a little boy 
who never missed Your Hit Parade on 
the radio, and, if anyone so much as whis- 
pered when it was on, would tell us all, 
“Ssh, I’m listening.” It is so good to know 
that the dream he dreamed then has really 
come true. z . 
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. Hampton, where there is a big public 
beach for all ages. Their lingo is star- 
tlingly colorful and they are fun at games 


' like charades. They have such a wonder- 
ful, uninhibited imagination. I like to 
listen to their opinions on music, tele- 
vision and their ambitions for the future. 
I studied to be a teacher and I like to 
hear their views of school and what they 
expect from education. A lost genera- 
tion? The only loss is ours, when we 

can’t keep up with all they have to say.’ 
She pauses and adds, “I’m Jat telling you 
they are little angels—but were you, when 
you were a teenager? I wasn’t. I had 
my share of escapades, and so did every 
girl and boy I knew. 

“My rebellion as a teenager was ob- 
vious,” she recalls. “Talk about crazy 
fads—I was first with them. I was two 
years younger, inches shorter, and not so 
pretty as the other girls m my class, so 
I tried twice as hard to get attention. That 
was back in the flapper age, and I was 
the first to wear barber-pole-striped 
stockings and to rattle around in open 
galoshes. Today, I can’t see anything 
wrong in clothes fads—suede or leather 
jackets, zany haircuts and the rest of it. 
Sometimes teen-age fashions have good 
sense. Two years ago, when high school 
girls began to wear long-legged leotards 
under their dresses, their mothers thought 
they looked ridiculous. But, this year, the 
mothers are wearing them, too, because 
they’ve discovered leotards are warm and 
comfortable. 

“In these days of worry about juvenile 
delinquency,” she continues, “we are like- 
ly to overlook the normal youngsters— 
those who are innately good. You can’t 
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A Toast to Teenagers 


label a teenager ‘delinquent’ just because 
his sense of values is not fully formed. 
Growing pains are real aches, you know, 
and sometimes self-assertion and inde- 
pendence supply a natural remedy. 

“T don’t believe there is any parent 
who can’t think back to some mischief in 
his youth. Ill tell you something shock- 
ing I did as a youngster. When I was in 
Normal School and still in my teens— 
I was graduated from high school when 
I was only fifteen—I cut classes often to 
go to a place called Cushman’s. This was 
a jazz joint in Greenwich Village where 
musicians held nightly jam sessions, and it 
had a reputation for being wild and bo- 
hemian. I never saw it at night, but I 
felt thrillingly wicked at the afternoon 
tea dances—because I should have been 
in school. Of course, if my mother had 
known, she would have been terribly up- 
set, and rightly so. My punishment would 
have been severe—but whether it would 
have improved my behavior is a moot 
question. Perhaps I was better off, in 
finally becoming bored with Cushman’s, 
rather than having it glamorized by 
parental disapproval. 

“In one way,” Kathryn adds reflectively, 
“T am glad that I didn’t live a too sheltered 
and blameless youth, because this made 
me more tolerant and understanding when 
our twin daughters went through the 
tense adolescent years. Parents have a 
duty to guide their children, but a loose 
rein in steady hands brings out the 
thoroughbred!” 


Parents have to face the fact that their 
children will try to get away with some 
things at some times. But when there is 
loving insight and appreciation at home, 


a child’s moral sense will strengthen and 
mature. The results can be traced in 
Kathryn’s own life . . . from frivolous 
flapper to an exemplary and useful adult. 
“T can’t think of anyone who is more 
industrious than Kathryn,” says her fa- 
mous husband, Arthur Murray. “Her day 
starts the moment she awakes, and this 
can be as early as five A.M., seldom later 
than six. I used to worry about her lack 
of rest, but I finally realized that some 
people just don’t need as much sleep. Be- 
fore she goes to the studio, she may bake 
a cake, put up some jelly or set closets in 
order. At home, she is a good house- 
keeper. She then puts in a full day at 
the office and, when our television shows 
are on, often works until eight, or later, 
to catch up. If we are in the mood to 
go home early, she often cooks dinner.” 
This combination of housekeeping and 
business career has been going on for 
the past sixteen years. Only one signifi- 
cant thing has been added. That is the 
new weekend house they recently built. 
Kathryn says: “We sold our last house in 
1939, lived in California for two years, 
then moved into a New York hotel. Arthur 
prefers living out of a trunk, but I don’t. 
I finally pleaded for a small apartment 
and he said: “I don’t mind, so long as 
you treat it like a hotel. By that, he 
meant he prefers irregular hours and 
doesn’t want to be pinned down to a 
domestic schedule of having dinner at the 
same time every night. So we no longer 
keep a cook—I learned to cook and bake 
because a constant diet of restaurant food 
becomes tiresome. The apartment only 
partially satisfied me and, a few years ago, 
I began talking temptingly of a weekend 
house. Arthur was against it. But you 
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know what Lola wants, Lola gets, and it 
just required patience and persistence.” 

One of Kathryn’s daughters, Jane, and 
her husband, Dr. Henry Heimlich, had 
bought a house on the waterfront in Rye, 
New York. There was a long, narrow 
strip of land next to them and Kathryn 
suggested Arthur buy it. “You shouldn’t 
live next door to your daughter,” he pro- 
“Tt might be the end of a beauti- 
ful friendship!” But Kathryn said: “T 
knew better. We’ve never been possesive 
or interfering parents and, if we were 
going to have a weekend place, it might 
as well be near two of our grandchildren. 
Our other twin daughter, Phyllis, and her 
husband, Edward McDowell, live near New 
Haven, where he is the headmaster of a 
country day school. That was too far for 
us to commute every weekend, but not 
too far from them to visit frequently. 

“Well, once Arthur bought the land, I 
began to bring home magazines on build- 
ing and I’d scissor out this picture and that, 
and show them to Arthur, until it became 
a challenge to him. Once I roused his in- 
terest, he was very happy with the idea. 
He built a very attractive house—Arthur 
started out in life to be an architect, and 
he enjoys planning and decorating.” 

The house, just finished last year, is a 
one-story building in the shape of an H. 
It is made of glass and cream-colored 
brick. One side of the H has the bed- 
rooms and baths. The other side contains 
the living room and kitchen. The cross- 
bar of the H is a glass-sided foyer large 
enough to set up portable tables for en- 
tertaining, including Kathryn’s holiday 
dream of having their children and five 
grandchildren all seated at one long table. 

“We have no dining room,” she says, 
“but we can seat eight people comfortably 
in the kitchen, and that’s such a pretty 
room everyone admires it. The kitchen 
shows Arthur’s ingenuity and efficiency— 
he never liked cabinet doors that swing out 
in your face, so our shelves are recessed 
and have sliding doors of fluted glass. 
This is most effective and streamlined. 
Practical, too, because you can get a 
translucent view of where glasses, dishes 
and different groceries are stored. The 
layout might be called a ‘his’ and ‘hers’ 
arrangement. We have two sinks on op- 
posite sides of the room, because Arthur 
says that I dart back and forth too fast 
for comfort. He has his own sink and 
mixing surface for concocting frosted milk 
shakes, and other of his specialties. 

“Arthur has a built-in barbecue on his 
side, too, but I’m more at home on the 
range! I have a stove on my side. Arthur 
has taken over the deep-freeze, which he 
keeps packed with ice cream and goodies 
for the grandchildren and their friends. All 


- in all, the kitchen is very bright and color- 


ful. Arthur designed a plastic-covered 
dome skylight in the ceiling and installed 
an eye-catching window blind with tur- 
quoise, orange and yellow trim which 
hangs over the room-length windows.” 

When Kathryn goes to the country for 
the weekend, she makes a bee-line for 
the kitchen. “Last Friday, I phoned Jane 
in the morning and asked her and Hank 
to come to dinner. She said, ‘Mother, 
you will be too tired to bother.’ I said, 
‘No, I relax when I cook.’ I phoned the 
market in Rye and had them deliver the 
food, so that it was waiting for me. I left 
the office at five-thirty, was in the house 
at six-thirty, scrubbed my hands and put 
on a blouse, shorts and moccasins. That’s 
my cooking costume. 

“At seven-thirty, we sat down to crisply 
browned broiled fish, well-scrubbed baked 
potatoes blended with warmed sour cream 
instead of butter, and a mixed green salad 
that included chopped parsley and hard- 
boiled eggs. Dessert had to be a quickie 


but it was de-luxe, anyway. Canned white 


peach ates: doused with a little rand 


and covered with flavored whipped cream 
and slivered almonds. 

“T really show off on Saturdays, when 
I have more time,” she adds. “Last Sat- 
urday, we had friends visiting and they 
raved about the crabmeat souffle and my 
fancy, open, glazed-top strawberry pie... 
Tell me that I’m a serviceable emcee on 
the television and I’m pleased. But tell 
me that I’m a good cook and I’m yours 


1? 


forever! 


Kathryn does leave the kitchen to enjoy 
the rest of the house, which has modern 
design furniture, teak-panelled walls and 
bright curtains. There is one item she 
tries to overlook in the living room. 
“Arthur has a huge contour-lounge chair 
that takes the prize for ugliness. But, as 
he said, ‘If I can’t have a really com- 
fortable chair, I won’t feel it’s my living 
room. He’s quite right and I’ve stopped 
complaining.” 

Recently. Kathryn added a piano. “I 
don’t play well,” she notes, “but when 
Jane said that her happiest childhood mem- 
ories were of the times I played and sang 
for her and her sister, I bought the piano. 
Now I play and sing for my grandchildren, 
who are too young to realize that my 
voice is the fog-horn variety.” 

Phyllis and her family often drive down 
from New Haven on weekends and, with 
Jane’s youngsters, there are grandchil- 
dren ranging in age from three to nine. 
Kathryn says, “Arthur likes to do tricks 
with them. Picks them up and somer- 
saults them in the air, ‘aeroplanes’ them 
by one ankle and wrist, and they’re de- 
lighted. Also, he often gets in trouble with 
the mamas by giving the children candy 
or ice cream just before their dinner. 

“Tt’?s a great boon to get along well as 
a family,’ she smiles contentedly. “I 
think our daughters like us, besides lov- 
ing us as relatives. I know they invite 
us to their special dinner parties, which 
we find very flattering. The girls talk 
freely to me and generally seem to seek 
out my company, so I must have suc- 
ceeded to some degree as a mother. When 
they were youngsters, I was attentive but 
I was also a fairly firm disciplinarian. I 
still think children prefer to look up to 
authority—that they feel insecure with- 
out definite rules for behavior.” 

Kathryn explains why she went to 
work. “When the girls were about twelve, 
they became so busy at school and had 
so many outside activities that I had too 
much leisure time. I began working with 
Arthur during the girls’ teen years, but 
I don’t think I neglected my responsibilities 
as mother. I hope not, because those are 
important growing years that need a 
parent’s thoughtful attention and wise, 
considerate judgment. 

“T remember one time when I acted 


FIGHT CANCER WITH A 
CHECKUP AND A CHECK 


stupidly, on the e spur 
was when Phyllis Ww 
were living in Hollywood. A school fr and | 
talked Phyllis into bleaching her hair. I 
saw red, not blonde! But I had no right 
to be angry—instead, I should have been | 
ashamed. I should have realized, before 
the peroxide splashed, that Phyllis, like 
so many other teenagers, felt an urge to 
improve her appearance. If I had sug- 
gested a new hairdo at a good beauty 
salon, she wouldn’t have tried on her 
own. 
their own destinies. What really angers | 
the parent is the feeling of being ignored 
—not disobeyed.” 


She recalls: “Recently, a woman asked 
me how she should run a party for her 
teen-age daughter. I wanted to say, 
‘Don’t. Let your child run it’ 


big party, something must have told me | 
that, if you want your children to be 
self-reliant, they must practice a bit at | 
home. 
of the so-called ‘bad influence.’ 


were inviting and it was on the tip of 
my tongue to say, I don’t like that girl.’ 
But then it occurred to me, if the girl 


really was a bad influence, it would be )J, 


better for our daughters to see her in 
our house rather than on the outside. 
“On the matter of self-reliance, I thought | 


it was about time that our girls learned | ql 


how much trouble it is to arrange a party. 
I let them plan the food and they were 
very sensible. I found that teenagers pre- 


ferred food that is good for them, such 


as hamburgers. Sure, they liked a lot of | 
soda pop, but they also drank milk. I 
pointed out to the girls that they would 
have to think ahead and attend to all 


preparations for visitors—from hangers in Jy 


the closet to guest towels in the bathroom. | 

“T told them that cleaning up would 
be their job, too. And, since I knew they 
wouldn’t be ready for sleep right after 
the party, I suggested they invite two of | 
their girl-friends to stay overnight and 
help them straighten things. Arthur and 


I were at home, but not too crushingly |) 


visible. Actually, I found it very ex- | 
citing as a mother to see our daughters as 
hostesses on their own.” 

Kathryn concludes: “My 
with teenagers has given me confidence 
in them. Normal youngsters are trust- 
worthy. They are understanding. In a 
broader sense, they are even leaders. Look 
back over the years and you will find they 
often set the style in clothes, music and 
dance. I know Arthur respects their 
tastes and opinions, and that’s why you'll 
find performers who appeal to them on 
our television show every week. Last 
summer at the beach, Arthur got into a 
discussion over this with an advertising 
executive connected with our sponsors. 
Arthur mentioned that he had booked The 
Platters. 

“The advertising man took Arthur to 
task. ‘Who ever heard of the Platters? 
Why don’t you book someone well known 
like Toni Arden?’ Now, we've always 
thoroughly admired Toni’s pretty face and 
her excellent singing but—on this par- 
ticular booking—Arthur thought The Plat- 
ters would draw more viewers among the 
teenagers. So Arthur simply took the ad 
man by the elbow, led him to a group of 
teenagers and announced that we were 
having The Platters on our next show. The 
kids almost swooned. 

“This small incident, it seems to me, 
illustrates the fact that adults can stay 
young in heart and mind by being open- 
hearted and open-minded toward youth. 
Whereas I'd never want to live m _own 
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When |} 
Phyllis and Jane were to have their first |} 


But first I ran into the problem | 4 
I looked )}, 
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(Continued from page 50) 
as also proficient on the guitar, as an 
companiment to the folk songs she loved 
sing. Millette’s maternal grandfather was 
jon Aborn, who owned the Aborn Opera 
jpany, and music was her heritage, but 
it she added this urge to act. 
ow on television regularly, she plays 
Armstrong in the daily drama, The 
dge Of Night. The medium which first 
ade her a professional actress still claims 
er as its own, and in turn she has great 
mdness for it. And for all those who 
ped her when, as a complete unknown, 
e was entrusted with an important role. 
‘These years have brought other changes. 
n April, 1955, she married Roger Schoen- 
Id, young designer and manufacturer of 
men’s handbags, and an artist who works 
silver to create original designs in 
Iry. Their son, Adam, was born in 
tober, 1957. The actress has become 
fe and housewife, mother and cook, 
jt at dressmaking, knitting, needle- 
t, and making hooked rugs. 
This combination of career and marriage 
nd homemaking, so often a controversial 
ject, has so far caused no upheavals in 
is household. “Roger approves of my 
eing an actress because he knows it’s 
e only way I can be completely happy,” 
illette said recently. “I believe I am a 
etter mother because I am doing the 
ling I want to do. My child knows who 
lis mother is. His mother is the person 
mho gives him breakfast, tucks him into 
ed at night, is always there if he wakes 
crying and needs to be comforted. Roger 
| I are with him a great deal, and we 
se complete charge over the weekends.” 
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sittle Adam is a platinum blond with 
hina-blue eyes. Roger has dark hair, blue 
S, and is almost six feet tall. Millette 
five-seven and blonde, with what she 
is “real no-color eyes” which are actu- 
lly greenish, when not taking on the blue 
f a dress or a scarf.- 
illette talked about the first time she 
Roger met. “We practically hated each 
her. His sister Louise was one of my best 
riends and she kept saying she wanted us 
© meet. ‘Don’t give me that bit,’ I told 
. ‘He won’t like me and I probably won’t 
him. So what happened? I married 
man!” 
loger was just as wary of meeting 
lette. He didn’t want his sister pushing 
7 girls on him. He wanted to pick his 
. When he heard Louise had invited 
er for a weekend, he made plans to be 
. But the day came when he couldn’t 
tape. His family had a little vacation 
famp in Maine, and Millette came for a 
isit. 
“He told me off the very first day,” she 
ins. “Said I was self-centered (no doubt 
Ue at the time), and that I shouldn’t take 
yself so seriously (still true). He really 
Bave me what-for. So what happened? A 
0 a time later, he asked me to marry 


They started to date, more to please 
Quise than themselves. Then they found 
it they liked a lot of the same things, 
ared the same ideas. Millette came home 
sgiving weekend from Northwest- 
University, in Illinois, to spend the 
day with her family in Great Neck, 
‘Island. Roger drove her out to the 
It was a cold night and they sat 
car a while, watching the ocean. 
took out his fraternity pin and of- 
e,” she recalls, “but asked me 
e inside of the heavy lined 
a leave it there 
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LOSE: WEIGHT—RELAX—Gain Self-confidence—Relieve 
Nervousness—Stop Sleeplessness and Smoking. No ills, 
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Guaranteed plans. Write: American Foundation, 54 West 
Van Buren, Chicago 5. 

$100-$500—MORE paid for your child’s photo, if selected for 
advertising illustrations, etc. Hundreds used weekly, Rush 
photo for approval. Returned promptly. Free Service, Ad- 
Photos. 6087-YD Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 

BUY WHOLESALE: 100,000 Nationally Advertised Products. 
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$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture (All Ages). Hundreds used 
yearly. Send one small picture. Returned with report and 
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Reception! Invitations, Gifts for bridal party, Table decora- 
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BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood posmetics, Your neighborhood. For 
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ing. Experience unnecessary. Noveltex Industries, 20- 
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$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
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MAKE BIG MONEY invisibly mending damaged garments at 
home. Details Free. Fabricon, 6240 Broadway, Chicago 40. _ 
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patrick Bldg., Dept. D-57, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
MAKE MONEY AT home assembling our items. Experience 
unnecessary. Lee Mfg., 466 S. Robertson, Los Angeles 48, Cal. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 

EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

EARN CASH PREPARING, mailing postcards. Write: Home- 
craft, Box 62085-A, Los Angeles 62, California. 

$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING Roses, Orchids, Easy! Write, 
Boycan, Sharon 9, Pa. 

MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Items! Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
JOBS—HIGH PAY; USA, So. America, The Islands. All 
trades. Many companies pay fare. Write Dept. 71B, National 
Employment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, NJ. 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Pay, Men, Women, 
Transportation Paid. Free Information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 13B, 200 West 34th St. New York 1. 

FLORIDA JOBS, ALL kinds, entire state, hundreds listed. 
Write Fastway Service, Daytona Beach. 


BORROW $50 TO $500 for any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. WD-4, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 3 

BORROW By Mail. $100-$600 Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 963E, Omaha 2, 


Nebraska. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X474 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-60, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial_ Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—Al!l Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED for Musical 


Setting & Reco: 
SONG 


STUDIO. Send 
ems. Free examination. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 265 BEACON BLOG. BOSTON, MASS. 


$500 FOR PHOTOS 


FTEN MUCH MORE for your child's photo 
hen used for advertising (magazines, 
alendars, billboards). All ages, all types. 
ush one small black & white photo — 
returned 2 weeks with judges’ report. 
FREE GIFTS! 

NATIONAL PHOTO EXHIBITORS 


Box 3035-TE / North Hollywood, Calif. 


Want to Get Rid of 
Dark or Discolored Skin, 
, Freckles, Skin Spots? 


Famous Mercolized Wax Cream 
7] NIGHT PLAN Lightens, 
Beautifies Skin While You Sleep 
Just follow the amazing Mercolized Wax 
Cream7 NIGHT PLAN to a whiter, softer, 
lovelier skin. Smooth rich, luxurious Mer- 
eolized Wax Cream on your face or arms 
just before retiring each night for one week. 
You’ll begin to see results almost 
Lightensdark| at once... lightens dark skin, 
kin and ugly | Dlotches. spots, freckles as if by 
q Y}| magie! This is not a cover up cos- 
spots almost | metic; Mercolized Wax Cream 
overnight. | works UNDER the skin surface. 
Beautiful women have used this 
time-tested plan for over 40 years — you'll 
love it’s fast, sure, longer lasting results! 
Mercolized Wax Cream is sold on 100% guar- 
#4 antee or money back. Start using it now! 


MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At All Drug and Cosmetic Counters 
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SONGWRITERS! 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. T.V., 333 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


FREE weppiwg CATALOG 


Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations ©@ Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations ® Trousseau items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 
Box 824 Dept. E-196 
Chicago 42, Ill. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops ltch— Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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9257—Two fashions in one—playsuit or 
dress. Sew in no-iron cotton for a summer 
of fun Printed Pattern in Misses’ Sizes 
10-20. Size 16 playsuit takes 244 yards 35- 
inch fabric; skirt 344 yards. State size. 35¢ 
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9255—A figure-following dress with wide- 
curving collar, banded hip pockets. Printed 
Pattern in Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 40-42. Size 16 
takes 3144 yards 35-inch fabric; collar takes 
% yard. State size. 35¢ 


9272—Alone, it’s a cool summer dress; 
with jacket, a smart travel suit. Printed 
Pattern in Half Sizes 14144-2444. Size 1614 
dress takes 3 yards 39-inch fabric; jacket 
144 yards. State size. 35¢ 


4792—Graceful Empire-Princess dress 
topped by tiny bolero. Printed Pattern in 
Misses’ Sizes 10-20. Size 16 dress and bolero 
take 4 yards 39-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9272 
142-242 


Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, N. Y. Add ten cents for each 
pattern if you wish first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. 


cation, but—even though he wanted to | 
get married soon—he didn’t want anyone 
to know, and to have all that fuss about an 
engagement. We were married the follow- 
ing April.” 
When Millette was four months’ preg- || 
nant, she was doing a commercial on the 
Garry Moore daytime show. Twenty min- | 
utes before show time, she gathered up |} 
her things to go to her dressing room but, | 
as she started down from the stage, her | 
foot caught in the hem of the long, loose | 
robe she was wearing during rehearsal. She 
was catapulted down the stairs, falling flat 
on her stomach at the bottom. 
“The hush lasted about ten seconds,” |} 
she says, “and then the stagehands ran | 
over and carried me gently to Garry’s | 
dressing room. They tried to reach a doc- 
tor and finally got my own obstetrician on | 
the telephone. He asked about symptoms 
and said I was probably all right, since | 
there were none that indicated trouble. I | 
went on and did the show, saving my shak- | 
ing and shivering until after it was over. | 
There were no tragic effects, but I still 
think that Adam’s little snub nose is the | $ 
result of mama’s fall on her tummy, that | 
ay!” ’ 
Adam got his name because his parents 
have a fondness for the strong and force- 
ful biblical names “and this was the first 
one we came to.” It seems to suit him. 
Millette’s parents were in New York when 
he was born and, five months later, the baby 
was taken to visit them in Florida, at 
Clearwater Beach. Adam took to the beach 
and water like a little sea turtle splash- 
ing back at all the big waves. Roger’s 
folks live in Lawrence, Long Island, not | 
too many miles away from the midtown 
New York apartment where the young 
Schoenfelds make their home. 


No one else in Millette’s family, except 
her grandfather Aborn, had any desire to 
be in the theater. “My grandfather had 
sheltered my mother from being stage- 
struck. He wanted none of it for his daugh- 
ter. My sister, now married and living in | 
California with her husband and three 
small sons, had no leaning that way. It all 
came out in me.” 

At high school, Millette was considered | 
too tall to be cast opposite the boys who | 
played leads. At college, she couldn’t seem | 
ever to get a break in any of the regular 
dramatic productions, but she took all the | 
drama workshop courses, joined every | 
possible acting class, read about the stage, | 
soaked up theatrical lore and tradition, | 
spent every possible moment preparing for 
a dramatic career. She had always been 
a movie fan—the kind who cut all the color | 
pictures out of the movie magazines, |] 
mounted them beautifully and papered the 
bedroom walls with them. She even had | 
big charts of statistics on every popular | 
star, scrapbooks filled with stories about } 
her favorites. When television came along, 
she transferred some of her allegiance to 
its performers, and to the pictures and} 
stories about them. 

She was ready to tackle Broadway after 
graduation from college, but nothing at 
all happened for several months. Then she } 
signed with a manager who was impressed } 
with her talent. “And just like that, all of a 
sudden, it happened. I got the part in the 
Montgomery show. John Newland, the di- 
rector, knew it was: my first but he had} 
confidence in me. It was the first time} 
anyone had ever given me the chance to 
show what I could do.” 

Jan Miner, an actress of great experience 
and range—now playing Carolyn Rich in 
The Edge Of Night—was in that Mont- 
gomery show. “It was quite a reunion for}; 
us, when we got together on The Edge Off... 


ep aie 


ped as bie eel a 
gh nembering how it was that first 
E ine we played on the same program. 
She and Skip Homeier, who was also in 
_ that cast, were so wonderful to me. Every- 
body was. They gave me hints about lines 
and mikes. Everything went very well.” 
But there was a long six-month wait 
after that. Millette went over and over the 
performance she had given. Maybe it 
hadn’t really been good. What had she done 
that was wrong? Where had she failed? 
Of course, she hadn’t. It was just the way 
things sometimes go in show business. 
Because, just as suddenly, everything 
happened again. She did several more of 
the Montgomery dramas, A Goodyear 
Theater production, “A Night to Remem- 
ber”—with Millette playing the young 
wife of John Jacob Astor, pregnant with 
his son. (“Wearing a wig, my first, so that 
no one even recognized me or knew I[ was 
on the show.”) The small part of a gun- 
_ moll (the only “bad girl role” she has had, 
' and what fun she had doing it!) in The 
Investigator. And a lot of TV commercials. 

Last fall, when the opportunity came 
along to read for the part of Gail Armstrong 
in The Edge Of Night, she was more than 
glad to do it. She knew the show and liked 
it. Even though they told her she was 
probably too young—or at least too young- 
looking to get the part—she made the 
appointment. “I did everything I could to 
make myself look older,’ she explains. “I 
put up my hair in a French twist, wore the 
little black dress and the beads. 

“T read with Wesley Addy, who plays the 
dedicated and shy scientist Dr. Hugh 
Campbell, who falls in love with Gail. He 
was wonderful. But I thought I had given 
the worst reading ever, and I went to my 
manager’s office and wept on the shoulder 

_ of his assistant. “Now, Millette,’ she said 

, to me, ‘you have been through this self- 

' torture before. You were probably very 
good.’ But I refused to be comforted— 
until the phone rang about two hours later 
and I was told I had the job.” 


Gail is a commercial artist who does por- 
_ trait work on the side, so Millette made it 
_ her business to visit the advertising 
agency’s art department and find out how 
an artist works, to make the part he- 
_ lievable. She even bought sketching mate- 
rials and practiced the correct techniques. 
It’s the kind of careful research and prep- 
aration which she began back when she 
was just a drama novice, trying to work 
_ her way into one of the school productions. 
“Tt has been no struggle, however, to 
become Gail on television,” she says. “I 
feel I am somewhat like her. She is a little 
| shy, but she also has a certain amount 
| of confidence that gets her over the shy- 
ness. She is a serious and earnest type of 
| person, and so am I. There is no need to 
( impose anything on myself to make Gail 
| right on the screen. I can be myself, and 
] 


be Gail at the same time, because we have 
much in common.” 

As an actress, Millette has now been 
| Many women. Unlike the character of Gail, 
| she has had to project herself into parts 

quite unlike the type of girl she is. And 
; what type is that? A basically serious girl, 
|| but one who laughs a lot, is fun-loving, 
« work-loving, home-loving. A girl who talks 
| proudly of the latch-hook rug she is 
; making for her baby’s room, of the plans 
« she has to take up fabric weaving, of the 
- fun they have when she and Roger have 
| the baby to themselves over the weekend. 
¢ A girl who admits that when she gets too 
t keyed up emotionally—when she “flies 

too high”—she’s glad she has a husband 
§ who puts his hand on her shoulder and 
f gently brings her down to earth. Even 
- though that husband is the man she “never 
7 nett of marrying” when they first 
| me 


* NOT AN ANILINE DYE! 
*1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 TO 5 WEEKS! 


Takes just seconds to apply... . stays on 

4 to 5 weeks! “Dark-Eyes”’ is the perfect way 

to make eyelashes and brows completely 

natural looking . . . and it will not harden 

or break them. “‘Dark-Eyes’’ is NOT A MASCARA! 
Will not stick to eyelash curler. Eliminates 

the bother of daily eye make-up. It is 
PERMANENT, SWIMPROOF, SMUDGEPROOF, 
TEARPROOF and SMEARPROOF! 
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for the hairs to which applied 


$1.25 (plus tax) at leading Our 25th 
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“DARK-EYES” COMPANY, Dept. P-49 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
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10 this ad. GAIN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. D-4, 
14 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y¥. 


Poems Any subject. 
Immediate consideration. eer “records made. 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York1 


Gray Hair 


Brush It ray! Years Younger 
It’s easy with Brownatone. Thou- 
Sands praise its natural appearing 
color. Instantly tints dull, faded 
or gray hair to lustrous shades of 
blonde, brown or black. Safe for 


you and your permanent. Lasting— 
does not wash out. 75¢ plus tax— 
at all druggists—or send for free sample bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural color of your hair. 
Write—Brownatone, Dept. 213, Covington, Kentucky. 
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— EARN MORE! 
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INSURED 


CURRENT 


"2 SAVINGS 


Send check or money order today. 
Free gifts with account. Accounts 
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COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


8417 GEORGIA AVENUE, SILVER SPRING, MD. 


334 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
7934 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda,. Md. 


ASSETS OVER $1,400,000.00 


LOOSE FALSE TEETH 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a plastic, 
builds up (refits) loose upper and-lower dentures. 
Really makes them fit as they should without using 
powder. Easily applied. No heating required. Brush 
it on and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, smooth 
and durable surface that can be washed and scrub- 
bed. Each application lasts for months. Not a 
powder or wax. Contains no rubber-or gum. Neutral 
pink-color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Proved 
by 15 years of Consumer Use. Send $1.00 plus 20¢ handling charge 
{stamps or coin). DENDEX COMPANY, DEPT. 77-0 
2024 WEST SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


Want to Banish Wrinkles? 


*Bye-Line Skin serum can help you do it—also crepy 
throat! Yes, it’s really true. ’Bye-Line must make 
you look 2 to 10 years younger in 10 days, or 
YOUR MONEY BACK. Not a peel, mask or temporary 
cover-up, but a genuine youth restorer. This is 
no false promise. ’Bye-Line is absolutely safe, even 


for super-sensitive skin. Simple, speedy, | pleasant, T 

and non- greasy oil treatment. Not sold in stores. v 

No C.0.D.’s. Send exactly $1.15 for trial size, air B 

mail in plain wrapper to: Age-Less Cosmetics, Inc., 

Dept.Z, No. 1WorthSt.,SanFrancisco 14, California. a : 
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(Continued from page 40) 

talking about. But now,” he says, with the 
assurance of one who’s mastered a difficult 
foreign tongue, “I can speak it with the 
best of them. Just because a fellow talks 
in beatnik doesn’t mean he’s shaking. 
‘Kookie,’ for instance, is a pretty smart boy, 
I think. He just talks in his own way.” 

But, Edd couldn’t spend a lot of time 
with this crowd. There was always a 
shortness of “the long green,” as Kookie 
would say. “I had to go to work to support 
the family,” Edd explains. “I worked at a 
lot of jobs—including driving a car for 
Time and Life magazines. 

“Next, when I was still eighteen, I got 
a job as an ambulance driver.” The odd- 
ity of an eighteen-year-old driving an 
ambulance in New York City doesn’t 
strike Edd at all. “What was wrong with 
that?” he wants to know. “I was old 
enough to have a license.” 

Anyway, he’s endowed with a natural 
affinity for automobiles and a love for 
driving. This sets him apart in the Los 
Angeles area, where Hollywood freeway 
traffic has become internationally notori- 
ous. 

Like his gymnastics, Edd’s driving skill 
is featured occasionally in the Sunset Strip 
series. In one recent episode, he did some 
fancy turns with a souped-up sports car. 
And, of course, he parks cars at Dino’s in 
every program. “Funny thing, too,” he 
grins. “We were shooting scenes at Dino’s, 
with me parking cars, when some regular 
customers came in. They didn’t realize 
I was part of a television cast and let me 
park their cars. Tipped eighty-five cents, 
too. There’s pretty good money in park- 
ing cars!” 


One day, while Edd was driving the 
ambulance, a friend who’d driven with 
him for Life and Time looked him up. 
“Say, Edd,” he announced, “they’re cast- 
ing for Eddie Cantor’s show today. Let’s 
go down and be actors.” Edd thought that 
was a crackerjack idea and went along. 

“We got jobs as Indians,” he says, “and 
made $125 each. That was my first profes- 
sional acting job. If you could call it 
acting, to stand still, look fierce and say 
nothing. Anyway it was my start. My 
friend who auditioned with me? Oh, he 
didn’t keep on. Now he’s a policeman.” 

The heady experience of actually ap- 
pearing before cameras so exhilarated Edd 
that he began haunting casting offices 
regularly ... without too much luck. One 
of his next jobs was carrying a spear at 
five dollars a performance. 

It was during this period that Edd got 
all the training he’s ever received in act- 
ing, and he got that rather informally. 
“No,” he admits, “I never did enroll in 
an acting school. But Id slip in and hang 
around to see what was going on. I was 
all eyes and ears and no dough.” 

Young Mr. Byrnes, television Indian, 
spear-carrier and actor with ambition (if 
not experience), was bitten, naturally, by 
the Hollywood bug. So, in the Spring of 
1956, he jumped into his car, whistling 
“California, Here I Come.” He was on 
his way. 

Up to this time, he’d never had an agent 
and, in his own words, “hadn’t done any- 
thing much.” But he was full of plans. 
When he got to Los Angeles, he put his 
plan into action with a visit to the pho- 
tographer’s. 

“IT had a lot of pictures made,” he re- 
lates, “and put my name and address and 
phone number on them. Then I got into 
the executive parking lot at Fox and put 
one in every car.” Then he went home 
and waited for phone calls. There were 
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none. Rock Hudson had luck when he 
distributed his pictures. But Edd’s photos 
only helped the photographer. 

Edd wasn’t disheartened, though. He 
has a boyish buoyancy which springs 
from the television screen and keeps him 
glowing with optimism. “I’ve never,” he 
cheerily confides, “had what I’d call a big 
disappointment in my life. Anything goes 
wrong—it’s only ‘experience.’ ” 

Edd’s next project was to invade the 
studio lots. Once or twice, he tried to 
walk past the guard with a muttered, 
“Casting call,’ or some such explanation. 
This didn’t work. Finally, he decided to 
look for a guard who was less alert. 

“T went over to the old California Stu- 
dios,” he says, “and waited until the guard 
was looking the other way. As soon as I 
knew he was busy with somebody else, I 
sneaked by.” 

Once on the lot, Edd wasn’t sure what 
to do next. Probably, he decided, the 
best man to see would be a producer, but 
where to find one was a problem. After 
all, producers don’t wear signs saying, “I 
am a producer.” 

Irrepressible Edd, however, still had a 
plan. He simply circulated down the 
studio streets and looked into office win- 
dows. Perhaps, he thought, he’d see Cecil 
B. DeMille or somebody easily recogniz- 
able at a desk. 

“T was looking in an office window with 


my nose pressed to the glass,’ he says, 
APRIL IS 
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“when a fellow tapped me on the shoulder. 
‘Looking for somebody?’ he asked. 

“I sure was, but I wasn’t sure who, so 
I cast around and sighted a name plate on 
the door .. . Al Zimbalist. 

“Yes, sir!’ I said, ‘'m looking for Al 
Zimbalist.’ I didn’t know who Al Zimbalist 
was, but he had to be somebody. 

“T,” said the man, ‘am Al Zimbalist. 
Come in.’ He led me into his office.” 

Mr. Zimbalist undoubtedly thought Edd 
had been sent to him by somebody. He 
never suspected that the beaming, good- 
looking boy was a gatecrasher. 

“Son,” Mr. Zimbalist asked, “are you an 
actor?” Edd was quite certain of that. 
After all, he’d been a television Indian, 
had carried a spear, and had handled sev- 
eral other off-Broadway roles. 

“Mr. Zimbalist was great to me,” Edd 
recounts. “He couldn’t give me a job 
right then, but he did give me a lot of 
good advice and I got an agent. From that 
day on, I worked steadily.” 

Although Edd did work steadily, he 
didn’t work spectacularly—until his Sun- 
set Strip break. He appeared in Lux 
Video Theater, Crossroads, Jim Bowie, 
Wire Service, Oh! Susanna, and Cheyenne, 
to name a few of his credits. It was the 
role in Cheyenne that wooed his Warner 
Bros. contract. Edd played a youthful 
gunman so persuasively that executive 
producer William T. Orr assigned director 
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Go, Kookie, Go! 


‘capital of the beat generation. Oddly, he |; 


him. : i : 


Gordon Douglas to make a test whi 2 
sulted in Edd’s contract with Warner S. | 

“An actor,” says Edd, “is always the last 
to get official word that he’s doing well. || 
I learned through a newspaper that Idi 
been given a nice part in ‘Up Periscope.’ |y 
A columnist mentioned that Edward | 
Byrnes would do the role—but nobody ||: 
had told Edward Byrnes. 

“It was almost the same thing with] 
‘Kookie’ in 77 Sunset Strip. I kept hear- |}: 
ing rumors around the lot that the pilot'||i 
on the show had been sold and that I’d i 
been written into the series. Finally, after | 
everybody seemed to know all about it}s 
except me—and I was getting good andjio 
anxious—William Orr called me to his} 
office and said that I was in.” ij 

“Kookie” wasn’t originally slated to bel \ 
a Sunset Street denizen. He was born, | Ii 
because Edd was so awful in the pilot. | 
“Awful” doesn’t mean he was a failure as | 
an actor .. . quite the reverse. 


His act- |i 
ing was great and created the awful, hair- ii 
raising, teen-age killer seen in the first |s 
Sunset Strip episode. jp Mit 
If you missed the show, you’ve probably ||- 
heard about it, but just in case you |! 
haven’t: Edd was a bop-talking, knife- ) 
wielding, shook-up young monster who |S 
trailed a beautiful girl, murder in mind, ||! 
for ninety minutes. He was sensational, | Whi 
and executives agreed that he should stay |! 
in the series. But how? ; i 
Obviously, the killer couldn’t reappear | 5 
every week, so Edd had to be re-cast. |” 
However, he’d been so effective with the |! 
jive talk and all that jazz, man, executives }! 
decided on a non-homicidal bopster role. |! 
Thus Kookie, the breezy, beguiling park- | 
ing-lot attendant came to be. 
“Every director sees Kookie a different ||! 
way,” Edd observes. “Some have made | 
him look like a dope addict, which he |? 
isn’t. They’ve wanted me to play him, 
’way ‘up.’ But I’ve fought against that. I], 
try to bring my own personality into the |. 
character. I believe in Kookie. I like |’ 
him and think he’s a good boy, regardless | 
of the way he talks. That’s just his man- |. 
ner, and we all have our distinguishing | 
habits.” a 


To prepare himself for the further ad- | 
ventures of Kookie, Edd went to North |, 
Beach, near San Francisco, the publicized | 


completely overlooked Venice, California, 
another recognized beatnik center, adja- |) 
cent to famous Muscle Beach. : 

Edd’s done the unbelievable, not once |, 
but twice. First time, of course, was when }), 
he crashed a movie lot. More recently, |). 
he’s set another near-precedent. He’s de- | 
clined to make a record—because, he says, |} 
“I can’t sing.” This point of view sets him |, 
apart. While many performers confess |p 
they can’t sing, it seems that few refuse |, 
to try. A 

Recently, Hollywood acquired a school },,. 
of very serious, hard-working young |} 
players who are positively grim when }j 
they discuss acting. They’ve labored long |} 
and suffered much for their art, and are }, 
ever-eager to tell you all about it. Their |}, 
sacrifice and dedication are to their credit. } 
But brash, bouncy Edward Byrnes is a jp 
refreshing relief. | 

The boy who never had a formal actin 
lesson in his life, the boy who won’t admit 
a disappointment, is a pleasant change. | 
And, to fans of 77 Sunset Strip, Edd has jf}; 
done the impossible still another time. Pins 
He’s created a lovable beatnik. Not many | 
of us may talk like Kookie, but most 
us like him. And, whether we literall; 
talk his language or not, we understan 
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(Continued from page 30) 
showman seventeen times, only to be told 
he was “out.” Once he parked opposite 
| the man’s house for two hours, till he 
\saw him arrive, then rushed to a nearby 
bphone booth to call him again. The 
| answer was the same: “Sorry, Mr. Breg- 
man. He’s not in.” 

| After that, he gave up trying to contact 
-people on his own. And their attitude 
i didn’t improve until he worked with 
| Ella Fitzgerald on a recording. “After 
i that,” he smiles, “everyone suddenly con- 
i sidered me old enough to be taken ser- 
hiously. .. .” 

2 In a way, Buddy doesn’t blame anyone 
| for their lack of confidence in him. “When 
31 was twenty, I looked fifteen. I don’t 
| think I’d have given myself a job!” 


| 

A native of Chicago, Buddy is the son of 
-a well-off steel broker. His parents were 
- divorced when he was still in grammar 
; school. His father now lives in New York 
City, while his mother—Jule Styne’s sister 
y—occupies the apartment next to Buddy’s, 
.in Hollywood. 

. At first, Mrs. Bregman encouraged her 
;son’s musical ambitions. She made ar- 
)rangements to give him piano lessons 
|when he was five, and promoted his first 
; recital in Chicago’s Baldwin Hall when 
he was barely twelve. 

, His parents objected only mildly when 
|Buddy moved to California to enroll in 
;a Music course at U.C.L.A., but their at- 
titude toward his career and his private 
‘life changed drastically after Gloria Haley 
‘followed him to the West Coast and a 
budding romance quickly developed be- 
,tween the youngsters. 

._. Buddy had known Gloria since her 
‘father, Jack Haley, had co-starred with 
(Beatrice Lillie in “Inside U.S.A.,” in Chi- 
; cago. Neither had anticipated, however, 
‘that their casual interest in one another 
,would develop into matrimony when they 
‘were only nineteen. 

' Buddy’s parents were against the mar- 
_viage because they considered them too 
‘young to know their own minds. (Ap- 
parently they were right. Buddy and 
‘Gloria were divorced a year ago.) To pre- 
‘vent the marriage, they demanded that 
‘Buddy return to Chicago instantly, and 
_put further pressure on him by threaten- 
‘ing that, if he persisted in marrying 
‘Gloria, they’d cut off his allowance. 

' Buddy married Gloria, anyway—and 
promptly found his funds from home elimi- 
“nated. Careerwise, at least, it was the 
best thing that could have happened to 
‘him. As Buddy admits, “Now I had to 
‘go to work!” But it wasn’t easy—because 
‘he had no ready cash, no job, and no oc- 
ceupation on which to depend. “Let’s go 
‘Rast,” Gloria suggested. “Maybe Daddy 
‘ean help out.” Jack Haley was rehearsing 
in New York for a new coast-to-coast 
radio program for NBC. To get money 
‘for the train fare, Buddy cashed in the 
defense bonds he had saved. 

| They walked into Jack’s rehearsal room 
va few days later, just in time to hear Jack 
‘complain about having lost his pianist. 
“I can play till you find someone else,” 
‘Buddy offered. 

_ The solution was only temporary. As 
“soon as another pianist was hired, Jack 
swanted to know Buddy’s plans. “All I 
know is that I don’t want to go back to 
‘Chicago and work for my father,” Buddy 
‘insisted. 

_ “So what else can you do?” Jack asked. 
“Not a thing!” Buddy replied. “All I 
ow is music.” And, after a moment’s 
tation, “Is there some way you can get 
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son-in-law. I couldn’t even recommend 
you. It wouldn’t look right.” Just then 
he spotted the musical director for the 
show, Carl Hoff. “If you can convince 
him,” he said, pointing at Mr. Hoff, “may- 
be he’ll give you a break. But leave me 
out of it.” Although Jack sincerely wanted 
to help the boy, his strong sense of ethics 
wouldn’t let him. 

Mr. Hoff was willing to take a chance 
on letting Buddy try his hand on a couple 
of arrangements, knowing full well that, 
if they didn’t pan out, he could always 
have someone else re-do them. But what 
Buddy showed him a couple of days later 
required only minor changes. As a result, 
two weeks later, Buddy was earning $500 
a week doing all the arrangements. 

“Tf only I’d had enough sense to save 
my money,” he says now, “it wouldn’t 
have been so hard when I returned to 
California.” But he spent every penny he 
made, confident that, with his experience 
in the East and all the friends he had in 
show business out West, he’d have no 
trouble getting started. To his surprise, 
no one was willing to take a chance on 
him, and he found himself in the awkward 
position of being forced to move into his 
mother-in-law’s apartment building. 

Only after he wrote the musical ar- 
rangements for Joanne Gilbert’s first ap- 
pearance at the Mocambo Buddy found 
steady work. Two more years went by 
before people started calling him for as- 
signments, rather than vice-versa. Since 
then he’s worked with most of the top 
names in the music field. 

Among his favorites is Jerry Lewis, who 
showed his appreciation to Buddy in a 
most practical manner. After Buddy fin- 
ished scoring Jerry’s first independent 
film, “The Delicate Delinquent,” Jerry 
asked him to write the arrangements for 
his night-club act. The afternoon it was 
finished, he demanded a bill. 

“T can send it to you,’ Buddy suggested. 

“Don’t send it. Make it out now. How 
much is it going to be?” 

Buddy hadn’t given it much thought. 
“Bight hundred. .. .” he said uncertainly. 

Jerry got out his checkbook. 

“Really,” Buddy exclaimed, a bit em- 
barrassed, “you don’t have to make it out 
right now...” 

Unperturbed, Jerry wrote out a check 
and handed it to him. When Buddy 
glanced at it, he saw that Jerry had dou- 
bled the amount. Before he could say, 
“Thanks,” Jerry had disappeared. 


Buddy is equally fond of Gary Crosby, 
whom he’s known since both were boys, 
and whose musical director he was when 
Gary had his own show before going into 
the Army. “I’ve never met anyone with 
a greater sense of humor,” he insists. “Yet 
he can be serious, and a real friend.” 

Buddy won’t go into details on how the 
two helped each other, because this would 
betray confidences. However, he does say 
that more than once he got a call from 
Gary at three in the morning, when he 
wanted to talk about something. 

He got a big surprise working with Fred 
Astaire, who has a reputation for being 
the most thoroughly-rehearsed performer 
in Hollywood. When Astaire recorded 
songs at M-G-M, for instance, he would 
spend hours and sometimes days prepar- 
ing for it. Yet, when Buddy was still 
artists-and-repertoire head of Verve Rec- 
ords, it took him just two hours and fif- 
teen minutes to record four sides with 
Fred. Says Buddy, with rare modesty, 
“T guess we just got along well... .” 

As could be expected, he’s particularly 
fond of Eddie Fisher, whom he considers 
one of the best singers in show business, 
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and one of the easiest and most pleasant 
entertainers to work with. “Eddie himself 
usually suggests the songs he wants to 
sing, then I go home and work out the ar- 
rangements. In the year and a half we've 
worked together, we never had as much 
as a word of disagreement.” 

He is especially impressed by Eddie’s 
ability to keep personal problems away 
from his work. When Eddie’s split-up 
with Debbie Reynolds made headlines day 
after day, his attention never decreased, 
he never showed his concern, would let 
none of his difficulties interfere with his 
work. 

Buddy’s all-time favorite is Ethel Mer- 
man, who co-starred with Frank Sinatra 
in “Anything Goes,” the NBC spectacular 
which earned Buddy an “Emmy” nomina- 
tion. “She’s the greatest,” he insists. “I’ve 
never worked with anyone who is more 


(Continued from page 47) 
Saturday mornings. Ruth was the direc- 
tor. We hardly spoke to each other. I 
think we each subconsciously blamed the 
other for having to get out of bed so early 
on Saturdays! Some time after the show 
went off, we met socially—and fell in 
love.” 

Hugh recalls that their difference in 
temperament resulted in fireworks during 
their first year of marriage. “As I said, 
Ruth is volatile and I’m phlegmatic. If 
we both hadn’t been brought up with the 
idea that divorce was no easy solution, we 
might have split up. But, after the first 
year, things settled down in a hurry and 
I honestly don’t know of any two people 
who are more compatible than my wife 
and myself. I don’t subscribe to the pop- 
ular theory that married people should 
have identical interests and temperament.” 

Hugh’s interest in astronomy goes be- 
yond the hobby stage. He has personally 
built three fine telescopes. He has passed 
from sky-watching to research and study 
of papers and books. “I’ve had a life- 
long interest in science,” he says. “As re- 
cently as two years ago, I took a special 
course in advance astronomy at Columbia. 
But I don’t say that I would rather have 
been a scientist. I like television and ra- 
dio. It’s a decent and reasonable way of 
making a living. Your work is varied and 
you meet and work with interesting peo- 
ple. But, like a lot of others who spend 
so much time chasing the buck, my con- 
science gets at me and I’ve always wanted 
to do something in the public service field. 

“You know, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, we Americans adopted a view 
that science would save us. Now we know 
it’s obviously not true. Our salvation 
doesn’t lie in making a better automobile 
or inventing a more efficient electric toast- 
er. On the other hand, I think the worst 
thing would be to swing away from our 
technological tools. 

“T saw my opportunity, several years 
ago, when I met William Menninger,” he 
continues. “Our conversation solidified 
my feeling that the next big step in civi- 
lization is in correcting mental difficulties, 
and the best use of the scientific method 
would be in bringing it to bear on prob- 
lems of the human mind.” 

Hugh’s intellectual drive is balanced 
by his enthusiasm for skin-diving and for 
the romance of the American West. “I 
think every man must have some fantasy 
and make-believe in his life,” he says. 
“Anyway, Im not so grown-up that I’ve 
abandoned it. Sometimes, on Sundays, my 
daughter Deirdre and I walk over to the 
‘castle’ in Central Park ‘to meet a noble- 
man. I enjoy this and indulging in his- 


fun or more conscientious than she is.” 


He recalls how the final rehearsal was 
ealled for eight o’clock on one of the cold- 
est nights of the year. When he showed 
up at the studio half an hour early, he 
found the door still locked. He also found 
Ethel Merman—who had been waiting 
for fifteen minutes before he arrived. 

For obvious reasons, Buddy gets his 
biggest thrill out of working with Anna 
Maria Alberghetti—although their first 
real date might have discouraged anyone 
with less confidence in himself. 

Actually, they’ve known each other for 
more than seven years, ever since he did 
her arrangements when she was only fif- 
teen and appeared at the Sahara Hotel in 
Las Vegas. Through the years they were 
friends, no more. In fact, she used to date 
his brother-in-law, Jack Haley, Jr., and 
frequently came over for dinner with him 


“Most Civilized Man” 


tory. It has something to do with my 
education in a one-room schoolhouse. In 
the afternoons, we studied geography and 
mathematics and so forth. But, in the 
mornings, the teacher always read to us 
from the Bible—and from Zane Grey. 

“Now, every other year or so, I spend 
three weeks at a work ranch in Wyoming 
and wear a six-gun. I used to be a little 
ashamed of it—until I met a doctor from 
Buffalo who told me that it was important 
to him to wear a gun for several days out 
of the year. For me, it’s identification 
with the pioneers of the past. I collect 
hand guns, too, but I have no interest in 
ballistics. I am interested in the history 
that goes with old pistols. And I’ve had 
some adventures—though they may be 
slanted by my imagination!” 

Hugh recalls his last trip to Wyoming. 
They were driving cattle to a range. There 
were just three of them, Hugh, his son 
Hugh Raymond, and the ranch owner. “In 
the course of the trip, we were lost for 
two days and ran out of food. 

“The climax came when we met a 
Basque sheepherder. He had a chip on 
each shoulder and a gun on his belt. We 
didn’t know, at the time, that he was ter- 
rified. To him, we were cattle people and 
he had driven his sheep onto a range that 
was reserved for cattle. He was alone 
and on his horse. I could feel his antago- 
nism. He couldn’t speak much English 
and what he said sounded far from 
friendly. 

“Then one of his dogs got behind my 
horse. The horse kicked the dog and hurt 
him. I felt bad about this, but suddenly 
there was this flurry of tension. All of 
the animals jumped and I saw this man’s 
hand move to his gun. I had my hands on 
the pommel of my saddle and, involun- 
tarily, I made a move for my gun. I was 
thinking, I’m a dead man because, even 
if I outdraw him, I can’t shoot. I couldn’t 
shoot. I was brought up against it. I 
couldn’t kill a man. I thought, I’m through. 
This is it. It was a really tense moment, 
and then my friend said, ‘I guess your 
dogs don’t like us and we better move 
along.’ 

“The Basque didn’t say anything. Just 
sat there. We rode for a quarter of a mile 
with our backs to him, and I thought that, 
if he decided to kill us, we might never 
be found—that’s how big the country is. 
That was in 1956, yet it was the real Wild 
West. I was glad to have been a part of 
it, but it scared the hell out of me at the 
time.” 

Hugh has been skin-diving in both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. Last summer, 
he explored a French wreck off Bermuda. 
“We brought up cannon balls and so forth. 


Buddy dated mostly Anne Francis 


ia 
Scala, never giving a serious thought to 


Anna Maria till after her agent suggested 
they get together. “When we did,” he 
laughed, “she told me I was conceited. Of 
course, she expected a big explosion. I 
told her she was right, and we both 
laughed. . 

A couple of weeks later, he took off for 
Durham, North Carolina, with Eddie 
Fisher. When he came back, Anna Maria 
asked him to go to the Academy Awards 
presentation with her. They’ve been go- 


ing together, romancing and fighting each |} 


other, ever since! 
Buddy Bregman conceited? Now, even 
Anna Maria will admit it isn’t true. But 


there are scores of musicians who'll tell | 


you he’d have every right to be. 


It was very interesting and was the first 1 


time I met a shark. Actually, they’re 
scary. I swam toward one. 


One of the men with us had a spear gun 
but wisely didn’t use it. Once you bloody 


up the water, there’s great confusion as to | 


what is the sandwich. But I understand 
that riding a shark is great fun.” 

He himself seldom carries a spear gun. 
“JT did, at first, and speared some fish. But 
Tll tell you, when you see a fish under 
water, it is so trusting that it bothers you 
to think of killing him. Matter of fact, I 
gave up hunting for similar reasons.” 

It’s hard to say when Hugh’s day begins 
or ends. He’s up at 8:45 in the morning 
and off to the studio to do Concentration. 


Mid-day, he works out in the gym. Theo- | 
retically, he is supposed to take a nap be- | 


fore dinner but seldom has time. After 


dinner with his wife and children, he § 
heads for the Paar studio. He gets home } 


at one-thirty in the morning and stays up 


until three-thirty or four, studying the 
guitar, working on his book (an autobiog- jf 
raphy), composing, or reading a paper on § 


astronomy. 


Ruth Downs can tell about Hugh at | 
“He plans his schedule so that he | 


home: 
will have time for me and the children. 


We have only two nights a week to accept 


invitations—Saturday and Sunday. Hugh 


insists that he must stay home one of | 
those nights to be with the children. He | 


plans things for us which he actually has 


no interest in. He’ll take me to a furni- | 


ture show. When Deirdre was going 
through a bridal phase, he spent an after- 
noon with her in a salon looking at wed- 
ding gowns. 


“We call Hugh Raymond ‘T1.R.,’” she | 


continues. “Father and son have a fine 
relationship. H.R. loves to wrestle and, 
at thirteen, he can almost hold. his own 


with Hugh. He usually has to taunt his f 


father into action. He comes into the room 


and says, ‘Dad, I realize ’m imposing on ff 
your cowardly nature, but would you like | 


to fight?’ But Hugh usually holds out for 
a pretty good insult. The other night, 
H.R. said, ‘Let’s fight free-for-all. Any- 
thing goes, even hair-pulling. You can 


pull mine but I won’t pull yours—because | 
That did it, and § 


you’ve got so little left.’ 
they were rolling on the floor! 

“Somehow, Hugh finds time for every- 
thing—his work, his family and his outside 


interests. He even cooks once in a while. | 
He is a member of a gourmet club. This | 
is the kind of man he is—he’s so energetic | 
and creative that he feels frustrated when § 
he isn’t at work on something. Besides | 


being in love with the man,’ ” Ruth smiles, 
“T have great admiration for him.” 
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afternoon. The next night, the police 

found Wally’s bullet-ridden body stuffed 
into the trunk of a deserted car, up in the 
Hollywood Hills. “The morning after,” 

Dick remembers, “my folks’ hotel was 
empty. They were all afraid of being 
questioned by the cops...” 

Nor will he ever forget a guy who was 
nicknamed “Germy” because he was so 
seared of germs. Invariably, Germy 
walked through the lobby with a gauze 
mask over his mouth or with his finger 
pressing down on one or both of his nos- 
trils, to keep from inhaling more bacteria 
than absolutely necessary. One morning, 
Dick—having careful'y studied the behav- 
ior of people with colds—waited till 
Germy was within ten feet of him, then 
let loose with such a convincing fit of 
sneezing that the character turned on his 
heels and fled back to his room. He didn’t 
show up again for two days! 


‘ By the time he was nine, Dick could 
successfully imitate every type of drifter 
or drinker. He was so convincing in the 
latter role that a police sergeant, who 
rushed into the hotel after one of the 

_ guests one night, stopped short when he 
noticed Dick weaving down the hall, 
grabbed him by the shoulder, and hol- 

lered, “Who fed you liquor, son?” Only 

_ after he smelled the boy’s breath was he 
convinced that young Crenna was just 
putting on an act. 

_ His mother’s favorite of all his imper- 

'sonations, says Dick, centered around a 

‘fellow named “Tumbleweed,” only five 

_ feet tall but weighing more than two hun- 

dred pounds. When Tumbleweed came 

through the lobby in an inebriated condi- 
tion, he appeared to be rolling himself up 
the steps, rather than walking—hence the 
nickname. 

- Dick got into “professional” acting al- 

“most by accident, when he was _ barely 

_eleven. He was playing football with other 

'members of his school when the drama 

coach stopped the game and ordered the 

whole team to a nearby radio station, 
which needed eleven youngsters for a 
newly planned series dealing with the Boy 

‘Scouts. The idea was to have the Scouts 
do everything wrong on the show, thereby 
supposedly teaching the listeners how to 
do it right, but the program manager soon 
found it impossible to control that many 

“amateurs on the same show, and selected 

| two for the permanent cast. Thanks to his 
impersonations, Dick was one of these— 

‘and his career was launched. 

- The most amazing aspect of Dick’s life 
is that, in spite of the many dubious char- 
acters with whom he associated during his 
formative years, he turned into one of the 

“Nicest, most pleasant, most congenial 

, young men in Hollywood. Also one of the 

| most self-sufficient. In fact, that’s the 

| way he impressed his wife-to-be. . . . 

When he met Penni at the beach, 
through a mutual friend, Dick occupied a 
tiny, studio-room in Hollywood. Necessity 

‘had taught him two things: To be neat, 

and to cook. He was particularly proud 

of the latter achievement. 

_A couple of days after he was intro- 

‘duced to Penni, he invited her for dinner. 

Be “T love to eat out!” she replied. 

wha hesitated for a moment. “That’s not 


what I had in mind,” he confessed. 
‘Now it was Penni’s turn to feel uneasy. 
| “Just .. . what did you have in mind?” 

“I thought I’d fix the meal,” he sug- 
‘gested. “I’m really pretty good at it.” 
_A man who volunteered to cook was 
ertainly a novelty. “All right,” Penni as- 
sented. “What time do you want me at 
2? Or will you pick me up?” 
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“Well, to tell you the truth . . . this is 
not what I had in mind,” he found him- 
self repeating. 

The situation was becoming more con- 
fusing. “Let’s stop playing games,” she 
pleaded. “Just tell me what you did have 
in mind.” 

“My place is so small, I thought I’d fix 
the meal at your house!” Then he added 
hastily, “But Ill bring everything along, 
including the ingredients for the wine 
sauce. 

His offer sounded more intriguing by 
the minute. And, a couple of days later, 
when Penni finished his marinated steak 
with bordelaise sauce, salad a la Crenna, 
and fruit-in-wine dessert, she knew she’d 
never find a more capable husband any- 
where! The only hitch—Penni insists now 
—is that, the moment she became his 
wife, Dick not only stopped cooking but 
even avoids walking through the kitchen. 

Smiles Dick, happily, “The kitchen is 
the wife’s domain—don’t you think?” 

Penni doesn’t really mind—particularly 
since they can afford a housekeeper. 
“What’s more,” she explains, “Dick’s been 
so busy ever since we were married, he 
really doesn’t have time to fix anything.” 

Dick pointedly clears his throat at this 
remark. “You forgot something, dear, 
didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

_What about the time I fixed the plumb- 
ing?’ 

“Yd rather forget that incident!” 

It all started when the toilet just 
wouldn’t stop running, and Penni got 
ready to call the plumber. To their mu- 
tual surprise, Dick found himself volun- 
teering to do the job himself. “If we vant 
to save enough for a new house,” he ‘n- 
formed her, “we can start right now by 
saving on the high cost of plumbing.” 

At the time, they were still living at 
Malibu Beach. More recently, they moved 
into a beautiful home in fashionable Royal 
Oaks, a stone’s-throw from Julie London, 
Gale Storm, Steve Allen and other celeb- 
rities. However, they were able to make 
this change in spite of Dick’s voluntary 
contribution to repairs on the first home, 
rather than because of it, as the follow- 
ing step-by-step report discloses. 

Step number one was the purchase of a 
book for home “handymen,’ which ex- 
plained in detail what was wrong with 
their plumbing, and how to fix it. “Ac- 
cording to the instructions, all I needed 
was a new stopper ball,” Dick recalls. “It 
sounded simple enough.” 


When he went to a nearby hardware 
store, he found that the price wasn’t bad, 
either. Just seventy-nine cents for the 
stopper ball. But the tools he needed to 
install it ran twenty times that amount. 
Dick didn’t care. It might be cheaper to 
call the plumber this time, he reasoned, 
but the tools would last indefinitely. 
They’d pay for themselves in no time. 

Carefully following the directions, he 
first turned off the water, then took the 
tank apart according to specifications. 
About two hours later, everything was 
back in place, including the newly in- 
stalled stopper ball. 

There was just one little oversight on 
his part. “Our bathroom was probably 
the only one in existence in California 
that had no separate valve stop... .” Just 
what this meant, he found out when he 
turned the water on again. Instead of 
fillmg up the tank, it sprayed from the 
wall right into his face. 

While unsuccessfully trying to stop the 
spray by pressing his left hand on the 
valve and excitedly turning all sorts of 
knobs with his right one, he kept shout- 
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ing for help till Penni arrived on the scene 
—and burst into laughter. The sight of 
her husband playing plumber, while the 
handyman’s book was floating out of the 
bathroom on a rapidly rising river, was 
too funny to keep quiet about. 

By the time a plumber was called and 
the damage to not only the bathroom but 
the floors in three other rooms was fixed, 
their bill had shot up to more than four 
hundred dollars! 

“Now you know,” says Dick, “why I 
won't even screw a light bulb into a sock- 
et anymore.” 

However, even at the height of his dis- 
tress, he didn’t get mad at Penni’s reac- 
tion. ‘“‘We’ve never really got angry at 
one another about anything,” he insists. 
“When we have a disagreement, we argue 
about it till one gives in, and that’s that.” 

“Let's put it this way,” says Penni. 
“Dick can argue louder and longer than I 
can, so he wins most of the time. But 
he’s right—nothing serious has come up 
yet.” 

In practice, they have pretty well 
agreed that, when it comes to whatever 
lies in Penni’s domain, such as the house, 
she has the final word, while anything 
that pertains to him and to his career is 
his decision to make. 


(Continued from page 36) 
date.” Patti smiles and says, “Well, I was 
just trying to prove that I wasn’t to be 
taken for granted.” 

Everyone knows Patti, her blonde 
beauty, her laugh and her voice, but 
Charles O’Curran is a man who works be- 
hind the scenes in show business and re- 
quires description. A Hollywood screen 
director and choreographer, he is dark, 
handsome and debonair. He is friendly 
and marked with an easygoing charm. He 
met Patti in late 1954 and courted her two 
years before they married. 

“Sometimes I don’t think anyone knows 
the real Patti Page except me,” Charlie 
says. “To a lot of people, she is just a very 
talented performer with a pleasant per- 
sonality. But I know her as an exciting 
woman with a quick mind and a delight- 
ful sense of humor ... as a housewife 
who will make a two-hundred-dollar 
phone call from Hollywood to New York 
to get a recipe for a roast—and then burn 
it...and as a gal who is sentimental and 
full of love and warmth.” 

They met in November of 1954, when 
Charlie was called in from Hollywood to 
produce her night-club act. Not long after 
that, Patti began to give out interviews 
crediting Charlie with making a new 
woman of her. She said, “Before I met 
Charlie, I could sing—but I didn’t know 
what to do with my hands and my feet. I 
had no grace.” She went on a slimming 
diet and announced that Charlie was her 
inspiration. This season, she took over 
production of her own show and began 
to call the turns. Again, it is in her mar- 
riage she says she has gained confidence. 

“T don’t quite see it that way,’ Charlie 
says. “Anyone would think I fell in love 
with an ugly, mixed-up duckling, and 
this I couldn’t do. It’s true I coached 
Patti but, no matter what you teach a 
person, you can’t give them warmth and 
talent and beauty—and, without that, all 
the coaching in the world means nothing. 
But I remember that fall of 1954 very 
well. I worked her so hard she thought I 

T was cruel. 
Vv “Well, the day Patti was to open, her 
R manager, Jack Rael, shook my hand and 
said, ‘Thank you. I hope we'll be seeing 
"6 you in New York sometime.’ I said, “Wha 
{ae PT ew ee eee eT 
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ne reason they have so little to 
about is that they like to do the same 
things—and, if they don’t, one usually 
tries to get interested in the other’s hob- 
by or pastime . . . although the record 
seems to show that Penni has done most 
of the adjusting. Take skeet shooting, for 
instance. When they were first married, 
Penni was so scared of guns she wouldn’t 
even hold one in her hands. Today, she’s 
the proud owner of three shotguns. 


Dick enjoys horseback riding. Penni 
was scared of anything that walks on 
more than two feet. Yet, after their sec- 
ond trip to the Allisal Guest Ranch at 
Solvang, near Santa Barbara, she agreed 
to learn how to ride.. She’s still no expert, 
but she’ll trail along—or behind. “But 
not far,” she claims. 

On the other hand, Dick made most of 
his adjustments when it came to their 
daughter Seana—who will be joined next 
June by a brother or sister. 

“T never knew anyone could ask so 
many questions,” he admits. “It’s not just 
‘what's this’ and ‘what's that,’ which 
wouldn’t be so difficult, but ‘what’s this 
or that made of?’ Have you ever tried to 
explain what the moon or a rock or a 
blade of grass is made of?” he grins. 


do you mean? I’m staying for the open- 
ing. In fact, I’ve got an electrician’s license 
and I’m going to be working the lights 
tonight.’ Then Jack told me that Patti 
didn’t want me there and that, further- 
more, she didn’t intend to follow through 
on what I had taught her. I went down to 
her dressing room to raise hell. 

“Well, Patti has a mind of her own, too. 
She confirmed what Jack had said. I told 
her I had a reputation and I didn’t intend 
to let her ignore me. She was tight-lipped 
and said, ‘Well, I'll see.’ I really expected 
the best. Patti has quick intelligence and 
I knew that she had learned well and 
really couldn’t help following through. 
She was sensational. Then she went 
back to her dressing room and cried—she 
told me it was because she felt that she 
had done so well.” 


Charlie stayed on in Florida, and it was 
then that they discovered they were in 
love. “I felt Charlie was very attractive,” 
Patti recalls. “But, from what I could see, 
he was the kind who played the field. In 
New York, there were always one or more 


girls waiting for him outside the studio, 


and they were beauties. 

“About my standing him up,” she smiles, 
“that’s true.'He asked me out one night 
and I had a wonderful time. But, when he 
left, he said something offhand like ‘Let’s 
do this again soon.’ So, the following eve- 
ning when I got through work, he was 
waiting for me—and I just told him that 
he hadn’t made a date.” 

“I was standing there in the lobby,” 
Charlie remembers, “when she came out 
with Jack Rael and some others. I said, 
‘Where would you like to go tonight?’ She 
said, ‘Well, ’'m going to So-and-so’s.’ I 


said, ‘How about our date?’ She said, ‘You. 


will have to be more specific.” Charlie 
laughs and adds, “I wasn’t laughing about 
it then. But, a few days later, we knew we 
were in love. 

“T remember exactly how it happened. 
We were rehearsing and she was just 
wonderful. Well, ’m this way about per- 
formers. If they do something great, I show 
my enthusiasm. It doesn’t matter who or 
where. It can be a singing waiter and, if 
he’s exciting, Ill stand up and_ shout, 
‘Bravo.’ That afternoon, Patti and I had 
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Shortly after they a ( 
new house, Dick gathered |; 
of paper and other materials that had ac- |}; 
cumulated in the garage, tied them up || 
with string and took them down to the ie 
street, to be picked up by the city dis- ||,; 
posal truck. Unfortunately, he took it | 
down a day early. sega Ce | 
The next morning, he saw his daughter | 
pull her little red wagon up the driveway |}»q) 
with a most familiar looking cargo inside i ef 
“Some litter bug dumped this on the | 
street,” she cried out. “Isn’t it terrible, | 
Daddy? I’m taking it to the garage, |f 
where it'll be out of sight.” : es 
Before he had a chance to explain, the |), 
city pick-up had gone by—and he had to |, 
store his trash for another week. This ||; 
time, he took it to the curb precisely on |} 
the right day. ‘ve 
But Dick doesn’t really mind. On the | 
contrary, he loves it. It’s so good to come 
home to a wife who fixes his dinner, to a | 
little girl who pulls a little red wagon | 
up the driveway, to a house which is a |y,, 
home and to the knowledge that soon he }j,,. 
will have a child of his very own. LIB 
Obviously, for Dick Crenna, marriage | 
has proved to be “the real McCoy.” f 


worked on a routine and she was just so |, . 
great that I stepped up—her back was |, 
turned to me—and kissed her head. It was | 
at that moment we both knew.” 
It was two years before they married. |} 
“My home base is Hollywood,” Charlie |, 
says, “so it was a long-distance courtship. |" 
We kept stalling about marriage, in hopes 
that something would happen which would |; 
locate us in the same city. Then, in Decem- |, 
ber of 1956, we were in Palm Springs and y 
decided to get married right away. We |, 
were at the El Mirador Hotel, which is 
owned by one of my closest friends, Ray | 
Ryan. I went to him and said, ‘Patti and | 
I are getting married in two days.’ He said, |, 
‘Wait until after the first of the year and |, 
we'll do it right.’ I said, ‘Can’t wait.’ He | 
said, ‘Give me four days.’ So we did. i 
“Well, he really startled us. He sent 
planes out to gather up our friends. There by 
were twelve hundred people at the recep- | 
tion, with love birds flying about and | 
champagne coming out of the fountains. |* 
There were six hundred at the dinner. |.~ 
Sometimes, when I think of it, I wonder |” 
what it would have been like if we'd | 
waited until after the first of the year, | 
when he could have done it ‘right.’ ” 
It was during the honeymoon that Char- |* 
lie learned about Patti’s sense of humor. |» 
He says, “I think her audience has a hint 
of this. I know I’ve seen a lot of fan let- |! 
ters in which they comment on hearing ead 
her laugh off-camera. Well, her sense of } 
fun can be marvelous, and downright in- }; 
genious at times. 
“The day after our wedding is a classic |? 
example. Ray Ryan had surprised us with |), 
a red convertible as a wedding gift. I just 
had to try it out immediately, but I! 
hadn’t driven more than a _ half-dozen |: 
blocks when the Palm Springs police }* 
stopped me and I found myself hauled off } 
to the pokey—on the charge of stealing |! 
the car! Right off, I sensed it was a gag, | 
with Patti and Ray Ryan obviously the |® 
culprits. But what followed had me won- ft 
dering. They went to the trouble of really 
booking me! Fingerprints, photographs, } 


the works! | 
“T finally asked a policeman to call ou 

hotel and ask for Mrs. O’Curran. He did, |! 

and was told there was no Mrs. O’Curran 


d he got the same answer. Then I said 
that Patti was my wife. They looked at me 
‘as if I were trying to be a wise guy and— 
‘you guessed it—put me in a cell! This was 
‘only the beginning. I was given cigarettes 
—but no matches. Against regulations, they 
‘said. I was offered a Coke—but no bottle 
‘opener. I’d been incarcerated for an hour 
when Patti walked in. She told them it 
‘wasn’t a stolen car. They told her they 
couldn’t let me out, anyway. I had no 
‘registration card. 

“Patti put in a call to Louella Parsons. 
‘She even tried to telephone the governor. 
‘The police remained unimpressed—acting 
magnificently, but hardly touching Patti’s 
‘performance. Finally, after four hours, I 
‘was released and told it had all been a 
‘joke and that Patti and Ryan were waiting 
'for me back at the hotel. Well, I had a 
‘small revenge. The policemen I had been 
‘arguing with all afternoon were going off 
‘duty, so I just took off with them for three 
‘hours and let Patti stew.” 
| After the honeymoon, Patti returned to 
‘New York and Charlie to Hollywood. In 
‘the past two years, they have had vacations 
together but otherwise seldom meet for 
‘more than three or four days at a time. 
“But a long-distance marriage can be ex- 
‘citing,” Charlie says. And Patti adds, 
“Charlie lends to the excitement, too. He 
‘contributes his share of gags and surprises. 
How about the turkeys?” 

Each Thanksgiving, Charlie has flown in 
to New York to surprise her: “I always 
‘bring a turkey. First time, I brought a 
‘frozen bird but it defrosted on the air- 
‘plane and Ill never forget it. When I 
pulled it out of the bag, the neck just 
istretched about three feet and I never 
‘saw such a ludicrous sight. So, the next 
‘year, I brought a live turkey. Patti wasn’t 
jexpecting me and, when I walked in, she 
was sitting down to dinner with friends. 
(Well, somehow,” Charlie says with a grin, 
“that bird got loose and, for the next 
‘twenty minutes, was flying all over the 
‘place.” 


IW hen they are separated by three thou- 
‘sand miles, Charlie puts in a phone call 
every night. He says, “All I want to tell 
‘her is that I love her, but it can be so 
expensive. Patti can find so many other 
important things to talk about. Like, 
“Mother sent me a blanket.’ I say, ‘That’s 
nice.’ Then she describes it in detail. The 
pattern, the colors, the edging. Ten min- 
‘utes later, I ask her, ‘Why didn’t you just 
say it’s an Indian blanket?’ 

“And we've got in the habit of visiting 
unexpectedly. Pll make a reservation to 
‘fy to New York for the weekend—but 
tell Patti over the phone that I have to 
go to Mexico on location, so that I'll sur- 
prise her. A couple of months ago, we 
‘were talking about her plans for the week- 
‘end and she said she had a recording ses- 
jSion and a benefit to do on Saturday. The 
following morning, she walked into our 
Hollywood apartment and said, ‘Wake 
up.’ ” 
|. They’ve had two vacations together. The 
first was in Europe. Charlie recalls, “Patti 
jtold me that she wasn’t well-known 
jabroad, so we’d have privacy and wouldn’t 
jhave to dress for anyone. We agreed that 
jwe would each take only sixty pounds of 
slothes. So, when our boat got to England, 
more than a hundred reporters and photog- 
raphers met the ship to interview Patti 
and there she was, in my raincoat, with her 
Jhair streaming over her face. Of course, 
they knew her. Her filmed TV show was 
unning there. 

_“So we went on to Paris, where they 
’t have her program, but we found 
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Crosby, who were supposed to be filming 
—but it was raining all the time, and they 
couldn’t work. Anyway, we all had a ball.” 

This past summer, Charlie and Patti took 
their vacation in Oklahoma with Patti’s 
folks. “I had a real problem,” Charlie says. 
“T can't remember names and Patti has 
over fifty relatives—and that’s no ex- 
aggération. Besides her parents, there are 
ten brothers and sisters, twenty-five nieces 
and nephews, plus in-laws and aunts and 
uncles. You see what I mean.” 

Home is where the wife is, and so the 
O’Currans have put most effort into their 
New York apartment. Charlie tells you, 
“Patti has wonderful taste, so the apart- 
ment is quite beautiful. The most interest- 
ing things are her paintings. Art is Patti’s 
hobby, but she is a fine artist and people 
who know art are always impressed by her 
talent. Patti enjoys a home as such. I have 
a terrible time getting her to go out for 
an evening. She doesn’t like clubs. She 
prefers to eat at home, but that can be 
quite an experience. Now, I understand 
Patti is very good at some domestic chores. 
They tell me she is an excellent seam- 
stress. 

“But Patti herself will tell you that she’s 
the worst cook in the world, and I whole- 
heartedly agree with her. She can burn 
anything, even ice water. And she tries so 
hard. I remember, one evening, she made 
pork chops and what could be simpler? 
She called to me, ‘Dear, I think they’re 
burnt.’ I said, ‘Fine. I’ve always liked pork 
chops a little burned.’ She brought them in. 
I put my fork into one chop and it just fell 
apart like ash.” 


Even when they are visiting each other 
for a few days, they have little time to- 
gether. In New York, Patti is up at seven- 
thirty each morning to work on her tele- 
vision show. In Hollywood, Charlie is at 
work on a film but they enjoy being to- 
gether—even on a movie set. 

Charlie says, “When we were making 
‘King Creole, Patti came to the studio and 
Presley had a surprise for her that even I 
didn’t know about. Oh, I knew he admired 
her, and I had already discovered he knew 
a lot more about her recordings than I 
did. He would ask me if I’d heard her on 
such-and-such a record and I would say 
no and he would bring it in for me. He 
had, not one, but two copies of every 
record she had ever made. He told me 
that Patti was the only singer he had ever 
learned from. 

“Well, that day on the set, Elvis and his 
boys began to sing some songs. We were 
waiting to shoot but they went on in this 
long, long medley and I looked over at 
Patti and she was crying. I went over to 
her and said, ‘A couple of those songs are 
yours.’ And she said, ‘They’re all mine.’ 
It was Elvis’s way of paying a tribute to 
her, and she was deeply touched. 5 

Both Charlie and Patti admit that a 
long-distance marriage has its lonely mo- 
ments. Charlie is hoping that Patti will 
make a movie this summer, which would 
bring her to Hollywood for a couple of 
months. But they hope for more than this 
—a real home and, with it, a family. 

“We want children,” Charlie says, “but 
we haven't had the good fortune to be 
blessed with one yet. In the meantime, we 
would like to adopt a child in Ireland. They 
are so poor over there and it would be 


- wonderful to have a child who is so much 


in need.” 

He notes, “This is the only side of Patti 
I have yet to see. But I know from her 
warmth, love and understanding that she 
would be so happy as a mother. To say it 
would make me happy could only be de- 
scribed as: ‘The greatest thing about being 
Charles O’Curran is his wife and chil- 
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MISSOURI 


What’s your pleasure? 


Fishing? Swimming? Boating? 
Horseback riding? 
Missouri has them all—to your liking. 


And Missouri’s scenic highways lead 
you to picturesque Ozark country and 
quaint old river towns—to the old Mis- 
souri haunts of Daniel Boone, Kit Car- 
son, Mark Twain—to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the 
Santa Fe Trail, the birthplace of the 
Pony Express—to old pioneer outposts 
and Civil War battlefields—to famous 
art galleries, museums and big league 
baseball at St. Louis and Kansas City. 


P Missouri Division of Resources 
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and Development 
STM Dept. D956, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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| Please send literature as checked below. | 
1 O “THIS 1S MISSOURI,” colorful 36-page | 
l brochure, sent FREE, no obligation. | 
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I Address 
| City State l 


ENLARGEMENT 


of your Favorrte Phoro 


FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


Just to get acquainted, we will 
make you a beautiful 5 x 7 silver- 
tone portrait enlargement of any 
snapshot, photo or negative. Also 
be sure to include color of hair, 
eyes and clothing, and get our bar- 
gain offer for having your enlarge- 
ment beautifully hand-colored in 
oil and mounted in a handsome 
frame. Limit 2. Enclose 10c for 


THIS PHOTO 
RECEIVED $100 
handling and mailing each enlargement. Originals 
returned. We will pay $100.00 for children’s or adults’ 
pictures used in our advertising. Act NOW! U-S.A. only. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-560 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


NEW! TV STAR DIARY — 


Your own Daily Viewing Guide 
with places to list 
THE strane p> YOU MUST SEE! 
Places for time, day, Channel listing. 
Plus a handsome album of 54 
stars with capsule biographies, 
real names, marriage dates, etc. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 
Send today for your copy. 
Conel Books, Dept. Di 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me ...... copies of TV DIARY. 

lenclose ...... cents. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

agree it wasn’t wrong—but the dividing 
line is pretty thin. I don’t have much 
experience, because I only have you, so 
why don’t you talk to our minister? He 
comes in contact with lots of boys and 
girls, as well as their parents, and he’ll be 
able to give you an over-all picture.” 

Jack’s passion for athletics inevitably 
came up against the teen-age problem of 
smoking and drinking. But, after one 
abstract discussion on the subject (brought 
on by the case of one of Jack’s friends 
who seemed to be getting a bit out of 
hand), I wrote Jack a note: “Don’t know 
if I really got the word across to you, but 
I don’t disapprove of X because he drinks 
and smokes—only because he doesn’t do 
it in moderation. Think maybe the sec- 
retary at the Y or your Phys. Ed. teacher 
could explain what I was trying to say 
. . . about the value of a healthy body. 
Why not talk to them?” 

Whether it was from this note, or the 
fact that he had also listened to others, 
there was an immediate change for the 
better, because Jack took new pride in 
presenting all his dates, and our big play- 
room took on added activity. The space 
for dancing, the swimming pool conven- 
iently at hand, the stock of soft drinks and 
food, had never been put to better use. It 
served a dual purpose, of course, because 
we not only got to know all of Jack’s 
girls, but we knew where he was, most 
of the time. 


Boys, more than girls, tend to go around 
in groups and there’s always someone with 
a daring suggestion. Jack’s desire to be a 
leader was a great help in dealing with 
this. “There’s only one way to be a 
leader,” I told him, “and that’s to stand 
out from the crowd. There’s only one way 
to stand out from a crowd and that is, 
from time to time, to dare to be different 
and refuse to go along with something you 
know isn’t wise or right. 

“Tf you dare to be different, you can be 
a leader; if you don’t, you'll always have 
to be a follower. This is the decision you 
have to make right now for the rest of 
your life: Do you have the spunk to be 
an individualist at times, to say ‘just be- 
cause everyone’s doing it is no reason I 
should’?” 

One of the ingratiating qualities of my 
son is his shrewdness, mostly unexpected 
and often totally impractical. For instance, 
I had a very unusual profit-sharing ar- 
rangement with him. When he took up 
skin-diving, we bought fish from him at 
one dollar a pound. Finally I was forced 
to write him this note: “Dear Fisherman—I 
know you're a little pinched for money, 
but your mother and I don’t think it 
quite fair that you insist on weighing 
your catch uncleaned and complete with 
heads. Most of all, please remember that 
your parents don’t like sharks and bat 
rays. Think it over, son.” 

Well, Jack did think it over and the 
results were wonderful. He worked twice 
as hard—and made half as much! 

Not so long ago, I asked Jack which 
was the letter he’d most enjoyed receiving 
from me in the last few months. “Well,” 
said my son, thoughtfully, “It wasn’t ex- 
actly the whole letter—just the last para- 
graph. It was when I was doing Haggis 
Baggis and you sent me pointers the next 
day, every week it was on... remember?” 

Curiously, I asked “What was in the last 
paragraph?” 

To my astonished amusement, Jack rose 
from his chair and stiff as a ramrod, re- 
peated the words as if reciting the Con- 
“That's all for now,” he de- 


Funny Thing About Fathers . . . 


claimed. “Only one admonition—there 
were eight ‘wonderfuls’ in the show last 
night. Go into a corner and repeat over 
and over again, ‘I will not say wonderful,’ 
25 times. Then get a Roget’s Thesaurus and 
write down all of the other expressions 
that are fresher and more ‘wonderful’ to 
use. This is your ‘wonderful’ old Dad, 
signing off to his ‘wonderful’ boy wonder 
on Broadway.” 

One reason I never had to face that 
period of soul-searing adolescent “dis- 
illusion with parents” is the fact that, 
from his earliest years, Jack always in- 
dicated he wanted to be in show business, 
too. Many fathers are doing jobs their 
sons think they’d hate to do and sub- 
consciously feel Father is a jerk to be 
doing. The fact that Jack really liked my 
way of earning a living was a major ad- 
vantage. 

I was one-up on parents in another way: 
Jack thinks and reacts so much like me 
that he rarely has to tell me what he’s 
going to do. When he was young, he 
would be amazed at my “psychic” powers. 
But it wasn’t really omniscience on my 
part. I’d just say to myself, How would 
I feel? That's probably the way he feels. 

The major difference between Jack and 
me—and the one that got him the most 
serious lectures and letters—was his vio- 
lent temper that would suddenly explode 
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and cause him to get into fights. The 
minute it was over, he’d be repentant, but 
on this one point I had to deliver a lot 
of advice. 

There’s still a letter covering a time 
when I was summoned to school after 
Jack had produced a bloody nose in one of 
of his schoolmates. I sat beside the prin- 
cipal; Jack faced us across the wide desk. 
That night I wrote a letter Jack found on 
his dresser next morning. 

“Dear Jack: No parent ever wants to 
side against his child, no matter what the 
crime. Yesterday was one of the hardest 
moments of my life, but if I hadn’t agreed, 
after hearing the whole story, that my 
son was in the wrong, I'd have failed in 
my responsibility as a father. .. . But you 
have a responsibility, too. 
exciting and wonderful, and I gave it to 
you. So, in return for that, until you are 
21, the whole business of your life is to 
learn how to be an adult. I am 35, you are 
10. That means I know more about being 
an adult than you do, because I’ve been 
one for fourteen years. 

“We've often talked about your quick 
temper, and I’ve warned you it might get 
you into trouble. Now you see I was 
right, and it did get you into trouble. It 
isn’t bad trouble, because schoolboy fights 
aren’t dangerous in themselves. . . . What 
you have to learn is that, as anyone grows 
up, his faults grow up, too. . . . Something 
has to teach you that fighting is dangerous, 


Life can be 


doesn’t pay, isn’t the way to settle a dis- | 
pute. I’ve told you this, but you either {0 
didn’t believe me or you forgot. So, if jd 
words won’t do it, perhaps not being |)! 
allowed to join the other boys at recess | ° 
for a whole month will help you to realize |Ii 
I was right. ... my 

“As long as we both live, you'll be my |g 
son. No matter what you do, I'll love you; |i 
no matter what happens to you, I'll want |p 
to help and protect you if I can. But unless }ja 
you try to learn the things I know you jm 
have to learn in order to have a good }ter 
chance in life, my love and protection will {he 
be sad rather than happy.” ‘ 

Today, my letters are more concerned Jusu 
with business and career than personal fi 
advice. Jack is married, a father and a| {jac 
householder. I had to co-sign the note jst 
on his house, and I lent him the money for }0: 
the down payment—at 9% compounded |iie 
monthly. (This is the first he will know }m 
about that little deal, and it will teach him }*!! 
to read the fine print in contracts, even }I*! 
with his father!) hi 

I've never given Jack any advice on }i#* 
marriage. In fact, I always tried to stay | 
as far away from any persuasive path as |!0! 
I could., Lois and I have always felt this })0 
was up to our children. We would have he 
accepted anyone he married—but, with |! 
Bobbie, it’s a pleasure! She really is our |#® 
fourth daughter, and we’re glad Jack is }%4 
her mother’s first son. That’s the way it [tl 
ought to be—but I can’t think of any girl, | | 
aside from Bobbie, with whom we'd have jl 
shared Jack so willingly. im 

if 
I never had any advice to give Jack about | and 
being a father, either. Still, he does know ita 
something about being a parent because, At 
as the oldest of our children, his mother }0t 
and I sometimes consulted him on prob- | M 
lems concerning his brother and sisters. |ts 
We'd say “Here’s a child who is twelve— |ha 
you're closer to twelve than we are. What }hin 
do you recall you felt at that age, and |lhe 
what do you think we should do to help?” {ma 

We didn’t always take his advice, any |S 
more than he always took ours, but I don’t |i! 
think he’ll be caught off-guard by Michael | 
Arthur Linkletter . . . because he’s already ny 
seen various methods of discipline and]! 
psychology used on different types of and 
personalities, and he’s been a pa | a 
father to little Links in his own home. doy 

One of the last personal-type letters 1} po 
ever wrote Jack said, “I haven’t many fears|} 4 
about your future. You've always been | 
part of a happy united family. We’ve tried }™ 
to give you examples from which to pick |!" 
and choose the line of living that will suit} lon) 
you best. You have intelligence; you’ll}™ 
adopt and adapt whatever seems good| tr ) 
to you. at 

“Your mother and I believe one of the! 3 
inalienable privileges is the right of every- i q 
one to make his own mistakes. No matter | ss 
what we say or do, you’re bound to make} i” 
some, but we don’t want to insulate youl) 
from every part of living. All we ever}, 
wanted was to give you the mental, phys-} 
ical and spiritual equipment with which} 
to make your own life. hi 

“It’s bound to be different from ours, but | 
if our advice has helped you to reach your {: 
personal crests and to survive your per-| 
sonal and inescapable depths, we'll feel| x 
satisfied.” 

Perhaps not all my words and letters 
have been right; I’m human and as liable I 
to error as anyone else. But I don’t think, 
that matters, either to my children or to} hi 
me, because the greatest satisfaction is] 
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that, in any form, my words have been, 
listened to—no matter whether they were| ia 
followed or ee Final SUPT ES ee 3 
other ; 
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: (Continued from page 29) 

1On the other, Frank Blair is the father of. 
leight children who range in age from two 
‘to twenty-two. 

2 “When I met Frank, I was seventeen,” 
Lillian Blair says. “I went home and told 
my mother he was ‘middle-aged.’ He 
ijspoke with intelligence and so deliberately. 
‘He was well groomed and had so much 
jpoise. On our first date, I discovered he 
gwasn’t quite twenty. Now we’ve been 
wmarried twenty-four years. I think he’s 
tvery unusual. It’s hard to explain, but 
he’s sensitive to everyone’s feelings. 

“T don’t mean that we don’t have the 
jusual marital problems,” she smiles. “But, 
generally, I think he’s too good. I have to 
jjack him up and make him a little more 
ystrict with the boys. He doesn’t want to 
ido anything to hurt them and he’d rather 
(die than have any hard feelings. In many 
jrespects, he hasn’t changed. He’s still 
jserious and, like many sensitive people, 
she gets moody at times.” - 

Frank’s moods are quickly killed. He 
jhasn’t the privacy to enjoy a lengthy mood 
yand, besides, the family is rather inclined 
;to kid him out of one. Lil says, “I'll give 
yyou an idea. Frank and I have a joint 
jchecking account and sometimes I forget 
to fill out the stub. Maybe two evenings 
later, I hear his voice from the top of the 
,Stairs, ‘Lillian!’ It’s the only time he ever 
jealls me that. 

| “I come into the living room and the 
jchildren cluster around, and there is Frank 
looking down at me sternly. One of the 
“boys says, ‘Well, why don’t you go ahead 
jand hit her?’ Even Frank can’t keep a 
ystraight face under those circumstances! 
‘Actually, the older boys have more of a 
(brotherly relationship with him.” 

. Many families have been described as 
jelose-knit but none so aptly as the Blairs. 
{Frank is inclined to discuss the matter 
jhumorously. “We can’t get rid of them. 
The eldest, Mike, announced his engage- 
‘ment at Christmas. The local policeman 
ystopped Lil on the street and said, ‘I see 
jyou're going to lose a son.’ She said, 
|‘That’s what you think.’ And Ill tell you 
;why she said it. For example, during the 
, Christmas season, you would expect Mike 
yand the other boys to be out with their 
;Zirls. But what happened was that they 
brought their girls and their girls’ parents 
j to our home. 

, It’s always been that way. I remember 
;one summer we tried to send Mike and 
(John to a summer camp. Three days later, 
we had a letter from them saying, ‘If you 
don’t come for us, we're going to walk 
|| home.’ A couple of years ago, Mike had 
ito put in two weeks of training in the 
‘National Guard. The camp was forty 
“miles away. We thought at last we’d be 
‘rid of him. But, you know, every evening 
jhe showed up for dinner. He hitch-hiked, 
‘borrowed a car or came in by train, and 
‘then returned to camp. But he’s really a 
‘lovable guy with a terrific sense of humor. 
‘We enjoy having him around.” 


"The Blairs did not plan a big family. 
(Lillian recalls, “Frank was an only child 
‘and I had one sister. We used to talk 
about that and the loneliness in a very 
“small family, and we knew that we wanted 
lmore than two children. But even I was 
startled when I found that I was going 
have an eighth. I was approaching 
i forty then, but the doctor told me not to 
N worry. Well, Patty turned out to be a 
delight and made me feel ten years 
»younger. Besides, when you have a son 
‘twenty-two and also a little girl you can 
ld in your arms, you don’t feel your 
When I think, if I had only those 
ones, what would I do with my 
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time—just go to club meetings and so 
on. ... But now I feel useful.” 

Being “useful” means planning meals for 
ten to thirteen every night. It means the 
washing machine must be humming daily. 
It means not a week goes by without one 
or more needing new shoes, new socks 
and clothes—and this requires the same 
economizing and bargain-hunting which 
many parents go through in the early 
years of marriage. And it means trying 
to make order in a household where each 
family member is an individual. 

Says Frank, “I can tell when Lil is on 
a rampage. I have to pass through the 
cellar to get to the garage in the morning 
and, at the bottom of the cellar stairs, I 
begin to lose my footing. Shoes. The 
children take off their shoes when they 
are watching television. They take off 
their shoes at the door if they are muddy 
or greasy. About twice a month, Lil gets 
disgruntled with the quantity of shoes lay- 
ing around and she tosses them all down 
the cellar steps. It’s quite a sight at four- 
thirty in the morning.” 

But the Blairs have not raised their chil- 
dren according to rules or books or “for- 
mulas.” Frank says, “We play it mostly 
by ear. Each situation is considered for 
itself. You know, kids can get themselves 
boxed in. Before I censure and chastise, 
I try to think, Is this really so bad? If I 
were in his little shoes, what would I ex- 
pect? And Lil takes the same attitude. 

“We have taught them many things 
through games,” he continues. “At one 
time, we had a family corporation. Each 
of us contributed so many pennies weekly, 
according to our age, and at Christmas we 
declared dividends. We had weekly meet- 
ings to discuss our family problems. I re- 
member once we needed a station wagon. 
The oldest boys were made a committee 
to investigate the market. They went to 
automobile showrooms. They got brochures 
and asked questions. They made their 
recommendation at a meeting, and we 
abided by it and were very satisfied with 
the model they chose. 

“Now, this was purely a game, but they 
learned from it. Today, Frank and John 
have their own business—Blair Bros., Inc., 
a bicycle shop in Dobbs Ferry. And 
through those meetings they learned to 
talk up. We don’t call meetings anymore, 
but one of the boys will come into the 
house with something on his mind and he 
will ask, ‘When will everyone be here?’ 
We've learned that any one of us can get 
help out of a family discussion.” 

There have been serious matters, some 
too hot for a family council. When Tom 
decided to quit high school in his senior 
year to join the Marines, Frank objected. 
“We had some long talks. Tom was dis- 
satisfied with his classes. He felt he wasn’t 
getting anywhere and he really wanted 
to try himself in the Marines. I finally 
gave my consent. Well, it has worked out 
very well. He graduated first in his basic 
training class. Now he is in jet-mechanics 
school. He intends to complete his educa- 
tion and apply for Marine aviation school. 

“And then Mike was about to start his 
second year at Boston University last fall, 
when he had a very bad case of penicillin 
poisoning. The doctor recommended keep- 
ing him out until mid-semester. But, at 
Christmas, Mike announced his engage- 
ment and told us he didn’t want to go 
back to the University. He wants to get 
married, work during the day and study 
in the evening. Now, I have no intention 
of discouraging him from getting married 
before he finishes school. We are so fond 
of his young girl and they seem to be well 
suited to each other. And it seems to me 
the whole secret of this business of living 
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INITIAL and FRIENDSHIP RING 


STYLE YOUR OWN RING—order this new, swirling beauty 
with your own initials . . . OR with your initials on one 
tier and his on the other. . . OR with your first name and 
his first name. 

It’s the newest thing in the newest jewelry style! Either 
gold or silver plate. They're engraved in beautiful script. . . 
designed to make fingers and hands look gracefully beautiful. 
Get them for all your friends with their initials. A great 
giff idea. 


Only $1 per ring (plus 25¢ handling). Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 


WORLD WIDE, Dept. ID, OSSINING, New York 


52 you 
Exam Satisfaction or money back — Lowest 
Prices— Freight Paid. Free Catalog. 


ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO., Dept. 907, JOLIET, ILL. 


REMOVED BY 
Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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also Calluses. Quick, 
easy, and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 


or Business Career 


Now Wayne School brings business training 
to your home! Saves time. Modern, prac- 
tical home courses in Stenography, Typ- 
ing, Business English and Procedures, 
Personality Development; also Book- 

keeping and Business Law. Mail coupon 
or postcard now for Free information. 


MAIL FOR . Wayne ‘School, Desk “SL-1 Tuagetaie Gok 
FREE Name 


2527 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
FACTS Address 
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(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE? 


“wDERMOIL 


TRY IT YOURSELF no 
matter how long you have 

suffered. Write for FREE 

book on Psoriasis and 
\ DERMOIL. Send 10¢ 
for trial bottle to make 
our “One Spot Test’ 


MAKE THE ONE 


Don’t be embarrassed 
with Psoriasis, the ugly. 
scaly skin disease. TRY 
DERMOIL. Amazing re- 
sults reported by many 
grateful users for 24 = 
years. With DERMOIL It 

is possible that ugly scaly patches 
on body or scalp may be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced. Many doctors use the 
non-staining Dermoil formula. Must give definite benefit 
or money back. Sold by leading Drug stores. 

Write today LAKE LABORATORIES, Dept. 5404 
Box 3925, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L470M, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


F (0) 4 YOUR 
chids Photos) ()Q) 


for children’s photos, all ages, if se- 
lected for advertising, etc. Hundreds 
used weekly. RUSH 1 small photo for 
— approval. Print child’s, mother’s name, 
address on back. Returned promptly. 
| ADVERTISERS PHOTOS FREE service. 
6000-HD Sunset, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


how easy it is to earm extra money in your 
spare time by 


taking orders for magazine 
subscriptions! Write today for FREE money- 
making information. 

T.V. Radio Mirror Subscription Sales 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
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is in getting yourself the right girl.” 


Frank has little time for hobbies and 
sports. He has a fine collection of movies 
which he has made at home and in his 
travels. During World War II, he was a 
flight instructor in the Navy. Occasionally, 
although Lil objects, he now drives out 
to the airport and takes up a twin-engined 
Apache or Piper Tri-Pacer for a couple 
of hours. However, his chief pleasure, 
which he shares with his family, is The 
Patsy, a forty-two-foot Matthews boat. 

“One weekend,” he says, “we take the 
children along. On alternate weekends, 
Lil and I go out alone. We had a fine maid 
last summer who took care of the children. 
Of course, we never get away from the 
older boys. Naturally, we tell them where 
we will tie up for the night, in case of an 
emergency at home. Well, whether we tie 
up somewhere on Long Island or up at 
Hyde Park, Mike and John usually show 
up. They ‘just happen to drop by’ for 


dinner and a chat. They are always our 


unexpected guests.” 

Once on the water, Frank is not moody 
but he'll tell you the kind of thing that 
does get him down: “It’s usually critical 
letters. Dve been in the news business 
over twenty years and, in all that time, I 
have conscientiously tried to go straight 


down ie i oO biz 
editorializing. Yet, every ime we report 
on a controversial issue, tons of mail 
come in. 

“During the McCarthy hearings, we were 
swamped. Pro-McCarthy people would 
call me a so-and-so and write ‘I can 
tell you hate McCarthy.’ Anti-McCarthy 
people would call me a so-and-so and | 
write that I was selling the country down 
the river by taking McCarthy’s side. Well, 
I answer all my mail and it had me at 
wit’s end. So I sent a pro-McCarthy man 
an anti-McCarthy letter, or vice versa, | 
with the note, ‘One of you must be wrong.’ f 

“Now, I worry that there are forces in | 
this country thinking this way, for they | 
are detrimental to our society. Sometimes | 
we call ourselves the best-informed coun- 


try, but we aren’t—and I don’t think we if 


will be, so long as we permit certain forces 


to suppress the news through pressure. #} 


Anyway, that’s one of the things I worry #} 
about and take home with me.” | 

But he allows it’s hard to be depressed 
when he gets home to the family. “It’s 


because we are a disgustingly normal 


family. I’m in love with Lil and she’s in 
love with me, and we have a lot of nice 
little kids we’d break our necks for—and 
that’s the story of our life.” 


Never Bet on a Bachelor 


(Continued from page 49) 
yet, and has no particular plans for doing 
so. This is pretty hard to understand, since 
he’s a good-looking guy who admits a 
definite taste for feminine company. 

No, Bruce Gordon hasn’t done the things 
most people would bet he’d do. 

“T don’t gamble at all,” he says, “as far 
as playing poker, going to Vegas or to the 
track is concerned. But, in another way, 
I’m probably the biggest gambler you'll 
ever meet. I’ve taken long chances to be- 
come an actor.” 

The first gamble he took was in turning 
to the stage as a career after his dismal 
performance in the senior play. There'd 
never been an actor in his family, but, 
from his early teens, Bruce had deter- 
mined to become one. He went out for the 
school dramatic club and, in the senior 
play, “Little Old New York,’ won the 
role of John Jacob Astor. 2 

“The teacher chose me for the part,” he 
thinks, “because I had a deep voice, im- 
pressive enough for a tycoon.” 

On the night of the play, Bruce was well 
rehearsed and confident. His first lines 
were to be spoken in anger accompanied 
by a dramatic gesture, a raised fist. “I got 
on the stage,” he recalls, “ready to give the 
most memorable interpretation in theater 
history. And maybe I did, at that. I got 
my fist into the air, my mouth open to 
speak, and I looked over the footlights at 
the audience. There was everybody I knew. 
There sat my mother and brother in the 
second row. 

“And there I stood, frozen solid, gaping 
like a fish. I couldn’t remember a word 
of my part. I drew a total blank. It was the 
actor’s nightmare.” 

But Bruce wasn’t totally discouraged. 
He’d still be a success on the stage. He 
might even work the Palace. And, in a 
surprisingly short time, he did. He and 
Barry Sullivan worked the famous Palace 
Theater together—Barry as a doorman, and 
Bruce as an usher. 


Ushering didn’t have much future, and 
Bruce sometimes thought of settling down 
into something “steady.” Time after time 
he got coed nena jobs with ae steady 


ment. And time after time he quit them. # 

That, he thinks, is the main reason he’s J 
never married. 

“Men,” he explains, “go. through a sus- |# 
ceptible age when they are terribly in- } 
trigued by the idea of marriage. It’s when jf 
they are young, away from home for the | 
first time, and eager for roots. But, during } 
my most susceptible period, I was too 
broke to have a date . . 


secure than acting, but I couldn’t. The | 


jobs that offered security bored me to #f 


death, and I couldn’t ask a girl to live as 
I was doing. ir 
“By the time I was established as an 
actor, I’d sort of given up the idea of’ 
getting married. Oh, the idea isn’t entirely 
out, but I’m not shopping for a wife. An f 
actor finds it difficult to carry on a normal 
courtship, anyway. He lives like a gypsy 
half the time, and the public has trouble 
accepting him off stage as a human being. 
Actors and preachers .. . funny putting 
them into a class together .. . but they 


have a mutual problem. Many people can’t 


help thinking of them as different from jf 
other people—somehow set apart. Maybe | 
it’s my imagination, but it seems to me 
that girls even use a different tone of 
voice when talking with actors and 
preachers.” 


Bruce got one of his coldest receptions | 


from a layman in the gracious old domin- | 
ion of Virginia. He was on tour, playing 
opposite a native daughter, a charming girl 
from Culpeper County. The action of the | 
drama included a near-seduction scene, 
with Bruce cast as the seducer and the 
Southern belle as his intended victim. 
When the company played in the heroine’s 
hometown, townspeople gave a party for | 
the cast after the show. 
“My leading lady,” says Bruce, “wanted | 
to introduce me to her parents. But, | 
believe it or not, her father declined to 


meet me. In the best irate father tradition, 


he turned his back on me and wouldn’t | 
shake hands. He didn’t quite ask, 
what are you doing to my little girl? You | 
are no gentleman, sir!’ But that was cer- 
tainly what he was thinking.” 

Sa Behind Closed Es = a new ! 
atr e tel levision field, - [| 


. often, anyway. jf 
Id try to get interested in something more | 


<< 


reteran with three hundred live shows 
his credit. As Bruce says, “I did ‘live’ 
vision as far back as 1939, when most 
ople didn’t even know it existed. There 
as a little experimental television studio 
the second floor of Radio City, and I 
worked there. : 

' “All the time I was doing live television, 
I dreamt of working in Hollywood on film. 
would be so relaxing, I thought, to act 
thout keeping one eye on the clock. 
at, to me, is the hardest part of live 
television, timing the lines so the play 
ns exactly the right length—otherwise, 
viewers might never know how it ended! 
“Anyway, now I’m in Hollywood, and 
the pressure is so intense that I look back 
at Jive television and remember it as 
restful. ’m really thankful, though, to be 
fworking. I can’t help being resentful of 
‘those actors who blow off about the trials 
of success and how they’ve ‘prostituted 
eir art’ making thirty-minute television 
jisodes. It’s poor taste, in my book, to 
ock your source of income. If you don’t 
like what you're doing—quit. 

“Sure, I’m under pressure now. Up to 
y ears. I’d like to have time to go fishing, 
it, every time I think Ill get a rest, my 
ent calls with a job. But who’s com- 
aining? I’m not. In this business, it’s 
feast or famine. When you're working, you 
Set more work. When you don't have a 
job, producers won’t see you. I know. It’s 
happened to me.” 


Druce bitterly remembers his “famine” 
following World War II. 
“In the late 1930’s, he’d finally made an 
enviable start in the theater. He’d not 
aly played live TV, but had worked in 
the long-running “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
pn Broadway. “Not as the star,’ he em- 
phasizes. “That was Boris Karloff. I was the 
liceman who said to him, ‘I don’t want 
fo go to the basement with you. You look 
(oo much like Boris Karloft.’” 
But World War II came along, and Bruce 
ned the Navy. 
“When I left,” he remembers, “producers 
id to me, ‘Don’t you worry about a 
ing, boy. This won’t have any effect at 
on your career. We'll have a place for 
you as soon as you get back.’ They had 
a place all right, the hall right outside 
their office doors.” 
Bruce joined the Navy, but he didn’t 
see the world. Out of one hundred forty 
men who trained with him, he was the only 
‘one who never left the States. “They gave 
me some tests,” he explains, “and decided 
I should be a meteorologist. I’d never 
shown any flair as a weather man, but the 
Navy assured me the job required a high 
‘order of intelligence and that I should feel 
flattered. So I went to meteorology school 
as Seaman First Class.” 
“When the young sailor got out of the 
Navy, he rushed back to New York to 
resume his acting career, but he found 
Inly doors slammed in his face. This time, 
though, he wasn’t going to work as an 
usher. He wasn’t even going to work as a 
meteorologist. He’d be an actor or starve. 
“And,” he says, “I came close . . . to 
starving, I mean. For eleven months, I 
idn’t do a thing but drink coffee, smoke, 
d play tennis. The Navy runs on coffee, 
id I was used to about nine quarts a day. 
(Cigarettes and coffee kept me going. I 
Bined the 20-26 club. As a veteran, I 
‘ollected twenty dollars a week for twenty- 
ix weeks, and that paid the coffee bill. 
“T was in a terrible state of depression. 


7 case was hopeless, I joined the Ameri- 
n Theater Wing. There I met Maurice 


erence to success. 
vt ex end to act- 


ing,” he stresses. “Just to success. I was 
still very serious about acting. But, while 
I was touring with Maurice, I shook off 
the drive that had been nagging me. I quit 
worrying about getting a Broadway part 
or going to Hollywood. I concentrated on 
the job at hand. I relaxed and enjoyed 
myself. And, from that time on, I’ve been 
working all the time.” 

Bruce thinks he’s one of the luckiest 
men in television today, because, in his 
opinion, he’s had experience that’s hard 
to come by. He’s worked with many of the 
greatest names on the stage .. . Katharine 
Cornell and Maurice Evans, among others 

. and he’s worked in practically every 
entertainment medium. He’s even been a 
chorus boy. “That, like the senior play, 
wasn’t one of my best performances,” he 
smiles “It didn’t take the director long 
to shove me into the back row.” 

He thinks he’s lucky, too, to have started 
acting when he did. “Now,” he says, “tele- 
vision is becoming too close-knit for young 
talent to get a break. In television’s early 
days, new, untried actors had lots of op- 
portunity to get parts. Directors were 
experimenting all the time and were will- 
ing to take a chance on an unknown. Now, 
though, things are different. If you're 
inexperienced, it’s a hard fight to get an 
audition.” 

Bruce is convinced he’s had the acting 
experience necessary to success in his 
new role but doubts that anything else in 
his past will be helpful. “While I’m play- 
ing a Navy man,” he considers, “my Navy 
experience certainly won’t help. There’s 
a big gap between Naval Intelligence and 
the weather station . .. and an even bigger 
gap between Seaman First Class and Com- 
mander. 

“Come to think of it, though, I did have 
some experience as a spy—and spying 
plays a big part in our series. When I was 
eleven years old, I was deeply in love. 
The girl was a Spanish type, a dark-eyed 
beauty. She encouraged me, but I was 
afraid she was insincere, so I staked out 
her house. Every day, after school, I 
skulked behind trees in her yard and 
dodged behind fences to keep an eye on 
what was going on. And, sure enough, I 
found that I’d been betrayed. She was 
going out with another boy . . . out to 
play cops-and-robbers or something. 

“T was horribly disillusioned. No, I don’t 
think that’s the reason I haven’t married. 
I’ve met more faithful women since.” 

Bruce not only stars in Behind Closed 
Doors but can be seen in “The Buc- 
caneer,” the motion-picture romance of 
Jean Lafitte. “Naturally, I think it’s a great 


picture,’ he says. “It’s got love scenes, 
adventure, the works . . . something for 
everybody. 


“We feel that Behind Closed Doors has 
the same sort of widespread appeal. Since 
it’s based on true stories from Navy In- 
telligence files, we think it attracts the 
adult viewers. And, since it has lots of 
action, we think it interests children. It’s 
different from anything else on television 
right now and, again, that’s a gamble.” 

It?s a fact. Bruce may not go to the 
track or the roulette tables, but he’s a 
gambler who doesn’t worry about the 
odds. Acting is a highly competitive field, 
with the odds against success, but Bruce 

. has made it. When he was in his twenties, 
odds were that he’d marry, but he didn’t. 

Now, the odds are that Bruce will remain 
a bachelor. Anybody want to bet? 

“J don’t,’ Bruce laughs. “Heavens, no! 
You make me sound like a woman-hater, 
which I’m certainly not. Things just haven’t 
worked out for marriage, up to now. But 
anything can happen. One of these days, 
I may be saying to my bachelor friends, 
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"I nearly itched to death for 7% years. Then I 
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Here’s blessed relief from tortures of vaginal itch, 
rectal itch, chafing, rash and eczema with a new 
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fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
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(Continued from page 58) 
agreed to pay for the transportation, and 
NBC for the people. Even so, we lost 
money on it. It’s a satisfaction, though, 
to. execute a deal—and, besides, we ended 
up with Steverino.” 

Long a favorite with viewers, as the 
greyhound mascot of NBC-TV’s Steve 
Allen Show, Steverino lives with the 
D’Essens. She made her debut with Steve 
at the age of seven weeks and will be two 
years old in April. “At the time she was 
needed, greyhound puppies were almost 
impossible to find,” Lorrain reports. “We 
called such far-ofi places as Kenya, Africa, 
and London, England, and do you know 
where we finally got her? In Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas! Her original cost was $250, 
but today she is valued at $30,000. It 
took the insurance companies a while to 
understand why she is so valuable, but my 
husband finally got them to see the light.” 

Bern D’Essen, .a distinguished-looking 
man in his thirties, nods in agreement. 
Formerly in sales promotion in pharma- 
ceuticals, he joined Animal Talent Scouts, 
Inc., as secretary-treasurer three years 
ago. “The insurance companies wanted to 
cooperate, but our business was such a 
new departure they just didn’t understand 
our problems,” he says. “At first, we were 
classified as a circus!” 

He smiled. “Our first income-tax re- 
turn was cause for great merriment down 
at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. An 
employee who had worked there for 
twenty-five years said she had never en- 
joyed going over anyone’s tax returns as 
much as ours.” And why not? How 
often do you read that a kangaroo named 
Victoria, who owns five percent of a 
kangaroo toy, earned $5,000 last year? 
Deductions? Of course! Her expenses 
are high when she tours the country to do 
promotion in department stores. A kanga- 
roo of her importance must have a suite 
in’ the finest hotels, not to mention meals 
from the finest restaurants. 

“Home,” however, is an attractive, pale 
gray, four-story private house on West 
Highteenth Street. Delivery boys toss 
coins for the privilege of delivering the 
D’Essen meat and grocery orders because 
“it’s such fun to see the animals.” Fun 
indeed! To an animal lover, the house. is 
the closest thing to heaven this side of 
Noah’s Ark. The thirty-odd animals liv- 
ing there are never confined. They roam 
at will in attractive basement quarters 
which include the office, combination 
playroom and kitchen, and a summer room 
which overlooks the specially enclosed 
garden. It is in the summer room that 
Emma the crow chatters away to an ad- 
miring audience of three temple doves 
ane seem slightly envious of her vocabu- 
ary. 


The white brick walls of the office are 
lined with pictures of the animals and 
the room seems like a cozy den with its 
large desk, bookcases, TV set and simu- 
lated-leather couch and chairs. In this 
room alone, one may observe a great Dane 
and an English sheep dog asleep on the 
couch; a baby lamb resting on its pillow 
on the floor; a Siamese cat curled up in 
a chair, while a llama strolls aimlessly and 
a kangaroo hops about. 

In the playroom, which opens off the 
office, a skunk slinks under the table, a 
rabbit peeks over the top of his box, Stev- 
erino and her understudy sister, Steverina, 
indulge in a playful tussle and a wombat 
sniffs at the cage of a three-month-old 
kangaroo. 

“The baby kangaroo is still in his cage,” 
Lorrain explains, “because he just arrived 
two days ago and he needs it to feel safe 
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and secure. The girls take him out from 
time to time and cuddle him on their laps. 
These little animals must be taught to 
love human beings. In a week, we'll 
leave the door to his cage open and he'll 
begin to. venture out alone. Soon he 
won't feel the need of the cage at all, but 
we'll leave the final decision up to him.” 

She grows thoughtful. “You know, I 
like to think of this place as the house 
that animals built. The cork-tile flooring 
was paid for by a great Dane, the ceiling 
by a cat. It’s a house the animals built 
and maintain with their earnings. My 
husband and I just live here.” i 

This could be termed the understate- 
ment of the year, for it was former model 
Lorrain D’Essen, still in her early thirties, | 
who founded Animal Talent Scouts, Inc., } 
in 1951 and built it into a thriving busi- |} 
ness which today requires a Staff of eight. | 

It all began with Dicky, a great Dane, | 
given to Lorrain by her husband for a 
wedding present in April, 1943. Dicky, } 
who lived to be fourteen, made some TV | 
appearances with Lorrain and soon was f 
in such demand that she had to start 7 
charging for his services. “The first time 
a producer asked me how much I wanted 
—it was for Joe E. Brown’s Circus Hour— ff 
I said meekly, ‘One hundred dollars.’ He | 
said, ‘Sold!’ And suddenly I was in busi- 
ness!” 

For the first three years, business was 
conducted in a three-room garden apari- FF 
ment across from their present location. |}, 
Demand mushroomed rapidly, and soon, 
Lorrain says, “I had so many animals I § 
didn’t know what to do, so we bought this }f 
town house.” The D’Essens use the for- | 
mal drawing room—complete with oil | 
paintings and contemporary ‘furnishings jf 
“to go with the gold mirrors’—for enter- }j 
taining new clients in the theater, televi- 
sion, fashion or photography. me 

Animal Talent Scouts claims it can sup- 
ply any animal within twenty-four -hours, } 
if the client can-afford the fee. (One man ff 
thought he needed a stuffed whale until f, 
he heard there would be a slight charge | 
of $50,000!) Average fees run anywhere 
from $35 to $1500 an hour, depending on f 
the commodity: ws 

“Take Jester the cat, for example,” says }, 
Lorrain. “Here is a beautiful, well-trained | 
animal who knows how to pose for com- fj 
mercial photographers. He commands $65 | i 
an hour. Oh, they could probably get fF 
some little cat somewhere for five dollars, | i 
but they would waste hours of their valu- 
able time getting it to do what they | F. 
wanted. q 

“What was the strangest request we jf) 
ever had? It was for a mosquito. The 
producers of the filmed TV version of | ; 
‘Yellow Jack’ needed a close-up of a mos- | 
quito biting a man. It was January and 
we had to fly one up from Florida. Our f° 
expenses totaled $99 and I had quoted al 
fee of one hundred—which shows you §* 
how difficult it is to estimate costs ahead | 
in this business.” “ 


h 
uw 
Sometimes, for a friend, there is no fee at | I 
all. When Cyril Ritchard learned he was § 
to appear on Edward R. Murrow’s Person 
To Person, he asked the D’Essens if he fh 
might borrow Perry, the donkey with’ 
whom he had worked at the Met. “We 
were happy to go along with the gag,” 
Lorrain laughs, “and it was really worth 
it. On the show, Cyril said, ‘I have a 
young man that I’ve been helping this 
year at the opera—Perry D’Essen. Id like * 
you to meet him.’ The cameras cut tof 
the bedroom and there stood the donkey. | 
It broke Ed up, and we were convulsed at 
the use of our last name. When animals are 

your business, you. can expect i nything.” 
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_ With the Peeticn of little Eamateile, 
whose mother was a cairn, father un- 
known, the D’Essens’ dogs are all pure- 
‘breds. For snobbish reasons? “Not at 
‘all!’ comes Lorrain’s quick reply. “It’s 
just more practical. You don’t have to 
describe a collie or a great Dane to a 
client over the telephone.” 

Several years ago, Animal Talent Scouts 
' merged with Volney Phifer, who runs the 
twenty-seven-acre Phifer Animal Farm 
in Gillette, New Jersey. “We have ap- 
_ proximately four hundred animals out 
there,” Lorrain notes. “Everything from 
{ chickens to tigers. The town animals vis- 
\it the farm regularly for vacations. Then, 
‘too, we don’t want any of them to get so 
‘attached to us that they will grieve and 
| refuse to eat when we have to go out of 
town on business.” 

To date, there has been no trouble on 
‘this score. The animals, like mischievous 
| children, even manage to steal a bit of 
{food on occasion. Victoria, the kangaroo, 
‘is most obliging about opening the bread 
{box and spilling its contents onto the floor 
‘for herself and the dogs. “Actually,” Lor- 
‘rain says with a twinkle, “the dogs never 
‘eared about bread at all until Victoria 
“made it seem like a special treat.” 
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Tne D’Essens give themselves a special 
\treat every time one of their animals 
“opens in a Broadway show. There is a 
‘row of champagne corks, each with its 
‘identifying tag, tacked up on the wall of 
‘the playroom. “The animals stand around 
‘and watch us toast one another,” Lorrain 
"says gaily, “but they aren’t the least bit 
‘envious. As far as they’re concerned, 
‘nothing beats a good substantial bowl of 
“milk.” 

__it takes 192 cans of milk each month to 
‘quench their thirst. Small wonder that 
‘the food bills run around $100 a week! 
)With the exception of the llama, kangaroo, 
‘and babies on special formulas, it’s hard- 
‘boiled eggs all around in the morning, fol- 
‘lowed by a multiple-vitamin pill. For 
‘dinner, fresh raw meat is a “must,” but 
itastes vary. The llama and the kangaroo 
‘adore sweet potatoes and Wimpy, the 
“wombat, is mad for raw carrots, rather 
than hamburgers. 

Are the animals ever punished? “We’re 
fe when it’s necessary, but never in a 
ough or forceful manner. We treat each 
animal as an individual. Actually, we 
‘think of them as little people. This is 
Vike any other household, except there are 
‘more of us.” 

The D’Essens not only love and under- 
‘stand the thirty-odd animals who live 
\with them in such harmony, but are quick 
to confess that, “behind the little people’s 
backs,” they are often quite emotional 
jabout them. “Take the Sunday last No- 
ember, when we delivered two of the 
|dogs and a pig to Penn Station to join the 
‘Poad company of ‘Li’l Abner.’ The animals 
‘went off happy because they were work- 
‘ing, but they didn’t know they were going 
ito be gone a whole year—and wwe did. We 
always miss them so terribly.” 


Asie from the Metropolitan Opera, 
which uses horses, dogs, cats and donkeys 
‘as needed, Animal Talent Scouts is often 
represented in ‘Broadway productions. 
‘Emma, the crow, appeared in the Broad- 
ey play, “Comes a Day,” and Atos, the 
‘Berber Arabian horse imported from 
(France on a one-year’s visa, is in “La 
| ee de ma Tante.” Animals are also 
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York that is not serviced by us,” Lorrain 
states. “Even such shows as I’ve Got A 
Secret. Garry Moore uses us a lot. He’s 
one of our favorite people, because he 
gives of himself. When talking to an ani- 
mal, he projects his warmth and love and 
they adore him. 

“We had twenty-eight of our animals 
with us on I’ve Got A Secret, last Sep- 
tember—the ‘secret’ was that they all lived 
with us. It took eight people, a Volks- 
wagen and two cars to get them to the 
theater. The following month, we had 
thirty sheep on the show. It took us a 
week and a half to wash their faces and 
tails and get them properly groomed for 
the performance. Then we had to get a 
sidewalk clearance permit so we could set 
up jump fences outside the stage door, to 
keep them from straying down Broadway 
while they were waiting to go on. Every- 
thing worked out beautifully. The sheep 
did so well at the run-through, they were 
allowed to skip dress rehearsal!” 

The same can scarcely be said for Vic+ 
toria, the kangaroo, who once ruined a 
gag for Garry Moore on his old daytime 
show. He was supposed to say, “I wonder 
what time it is?” and then take a watch 
out of Victoria’s pouch—but she jumped 
the gun and took it out herself. 

A typical day at Animal Talent Scouts 
is difficult to describe because they have 
“such an elastic schedule.” Margaret, the 
maid, arrives promptly at 8 A.M. and 
feeds any babies that are on formulas, a 
chore she delegated to herself. “My hours 
are anything but regular,’ Lorrain ad- 
mits, “especially since I recently had to 
include the writing of a book called ‘Kan- 
garoos in the Kitchen.’ Sometimes we’re 
up until 4 A.M., because of some special 
project, and then nobody, including the 
animals, gets up until 11:30. On the other 
hand, we’re often up at five o’clock to go 
on location. We refuse to say we're in 
show business, but we really are.” 

It?s a business which often requires in- 
genuity. When The Steve Allen Show 
first went to color, Steve wanted to sub- 
stitute, temporarily, a big ugly hen for the 
dainty peacock which is NBC-TV’s color 
trademark. “We got Big Bertha, who 
rules the farm with an iron hand,” Lor- 
rain recalls, laughing. “Steve wanted her 
flapping her wings in the close-up, so we 
fashioned a harness of black cord, sat her 
on a table and I pulled gently on the 
strings. Just enough to throw her off- 
balance. Naturally, she flapped her wings 
to steady herself and we got the desired 
effect. 

“Steve was very pleased. He’s a charm- 
ing person. He and Steverino are the 
best of friends. He often sends her pres- 
ents. Anything from orchids to a nice 
juicy steak. But, actually, llamas are the 
only animal Steve will kiss. He’s particu- 
larly fond of Llinda Llee. She did a sketch 
with him last August, a satire on the 
Goldfine-Adams thing.” 

Llinda, who commands $150 an hour 
and is insured for $150,000, is a happy 
combination of a dignified yet affectionate 
llama who enjoys life to the fullest. And 
why not? She travels to assignments in a 
town car with two attendants. Putting on 
the llama? Not at all. Llinda doesn’t fit 
into the average car,” says Lorrain. 
“Trucks are too expensive, and she needs 
two people to handle and protect her. You 
can’t just give an animal thirty cents and 
say, ‘Here, honey, report to this pro- 
ducer.’ 

Judging from the ingenious way Animal 
Talent Scouts trains its “little people,” 
that day may be just around the feed- 
box. So those who ride the subways had 
better be on the lookout for a large white 
llama with a letter of introduction to a 
TV producer in one hand, and a trans- 
peeenianon OES in the other! 
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Ugly broken, 
Satie natls... 4 


made lovely in minutes 
Marvel Nails / 


—a new liquid preparation that hardens into long, 
glamorous finger nails. Now you can change 
broken, split, bitten nails into strong beautiful 
nails—stronger than your own nails. STOPS NAIL 
BITING. 

Will not break or crack. Stays on until your own 
nails grow out. Can be filed, trimmed and beauti- 
fully polished. core nail is made in one minute. 
You can do any yee work while wearing these 
nails. No preparation like it. 


MARVEL KIT, 5%¢ 
DELUXE JIFFY KIT, $1.50 


(1 not available at your favorite 
store, send 65¢ for $1.65) to: 


MARVEL NAILS, Dept. NW-4 
5249 W. Harrison St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


POEMS WANTED 


for musical setting and recording by artist. Send yours 
today. Immediate consideration. ZEAL Studios, 
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P.O. Box 152-Z, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE x 


Easy to use Viscose Applications may 
heal many old leg sores due to venous 


congestion of varicose veins, leg swell- ’ 
ing orinjuries. Send today fora FREE } 
R. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
CHILD’S 
This child’s mother 
Up to $500 paid for children’s photos when 
used for advertising. Hundreds selected 
small photo for approval. Print child’s and’ 
mother’s name, address on back. Returned 
HOLLYWOOD SPOTLITE, Dept. AD 
8344 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Eales 
Join our successful authors in a com- 
YOUR plete publishing program: publicity, 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 
BOOK Write Dept. WG4 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
Size 8 x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper 
form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 
mals, etc., or enlargements of any : 
returned with your enlargement. é 
Send NoMoney 3 tor$]5° 
1 t 
ACTA oe ali teh See | 
id 
aed See of this rdek and we pay posts photos today. 


BOOK and No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 
$ 500 cuuo’s PHOTO 
recelved big check. 
monthly. Ages 2 mos. to 20 yrs. Rush 1 
2 weeks. No obligation. Testimonials sent. 
p “ 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Same price for fall length or bust 
part ofa group picture. Original is 
Just mail photo, negative or snap- 
guara: 
Bortraet Gesu Gc with nkel anne pos pon 
Professional Art Studios, 544 S. Main, Dept. 39-D, Princeton, Illinols 
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ANY gate * 
Now it’s EASY to learn ANY NS OMEN a olen 


em way: 


salesman will call wy nm you th “Ss. chool 
of Music, Studio A204, Port Washington, 
N. Y. (Gist successful year). 
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589—Make a set of toss pillows or pic- 
tures-to-frame with these lovable pets in 
easy cross-stitch. Dog transfer 1044 x 12%; 
kitten 11144 x 13% inches. Color chart, key. 
29¢:. 


7092—Embroidered pinafore with whirly 
skirt, bow-tied sash. Use remnants to make 
it. Tissue pattern, transfers, directions in 
Child Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. State size. 25¢. 


7125—Brighten kitchen towels, cloths 
with gay little “vegetable people.” Trans- 
fer of 6 motifs about 6 x 7 inches. Color 
suggestions. Easy stitchery. 25¢. 


514—Doily trio to set off household ac- 
cessories. Directions for 94-inch round 
doily, 74-inch square, 744 x 11-inch oval 
in No. 50 cotton. Make larger im string. 25¢. 


664—Make linens glow with color! Use 
blues, greens, bronze and metallic thread 
to give “living” tones to these peacock 
motifs. Transfer of 6 motifs about 644 x 8 
inches. 25¢. 


7319—Graceful chairset in rose design, set 
off by simple mesh crochet. Directions for 
12 x 1514-inch chair-back; 6 x 12-inch arm- 
rests. Use for buffet, too. 25¢. 


7010—Old-fashioned nosegay formed by 
scraps of many fabrics—fascinating to 
piece. Pattern, charts, directions for secrap- | 
quilt in single, double bed sizes. 25¢. } 


Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P.O. B i ; 
New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send BRA Rie Be i Old Chelsea out on 
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Ever watch a drooping rose revive after a summer rain? Watch the same sort 


of miracle happen in your hair, thanks to fabulous new Suave. Just a touch 


moisturizes hair problems away—new greaseless way. Dryness, drabness 
Highlights sparkle. Suddenly your hair obeys perfectly, takes any hairstyle easily. 


go. 
New moisturizing 
miracle by 


\ 


Available at cosmetic counters and beauty salons everywhere 


evives hair 
surely as 


moisture 
refreshes 


a flower 


